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Here now! The @0A0O Royal Portable... 


wth FINGER FORM KEYS 


DESIGNED TO 
CRADLE YOUR 
FINGER TIPS! 


Never before in typewriter history 
has this improvement been seen... 

- «+ yet today, Royal brings you 
FINGER FORM KEYS... on the most 
modern typewriter ever designed ... 
the new ROYAL PORTABLE! 

Imagine . . . a typewriter key shaped 
to the very contour of your finger... 
designed to cradle your finger tips when 
they strike the keys! Result? FINGER 
FORM KEYS bring a new comfort 
to typing! Greater ease of operation, 
greater accuracy of work. 

And talk about BEAUTY! The new 
Royal Portable is far ahead of today’s 
models in style and beauty. 


Beauty at work! 


But it has more than sheer beauty that 
is lovely to look at. Its beauty is beauty 
with a purpose ... beauty that makes 
typing easier, quicker, more com- 
fortable! 

And .. . this truly modern portable 
typewriter brings you much more. 
There’s a space bar that’s built right 
into the frame. Only the new Royal 
Portable gives you the modern SPEED 
SPACER that saves time, and cuts down 
the margin of spacing error. With 
SPEED SPACER, nothing stands in the 
way of perfect spacing action! 

Only Royal gives you the RAPID 
RIBBON CHANGER that makes rib- 





bon changing faster, cleaner, easier 
than ever! 


And only Royal gives you “MAGIC” 
MARGIN, the device that makes all 
other portable margin setting obsolete! 


In addition . . . only Royal gives you 
the host of other new features which 
make Royal more than ever the World’s 
No. 1 Portable! 


See the new Royal today! 


By all means, see the new Royal Port- 
able at your dealer’s, You'll find it hard 
to believe that one portable typewriter 
can have so many new, outstanding 
features ...can bring such comfort and 
convenience to typing! 


menew ROYAL PORTABLE 


The World's First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 


“‘Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Leaping Lena 


COUPLE of our feminine correspondents (yes, 
we have some) have written us letters lately 
complaining that this is a “boy’s magazine” — 
that we don’t pay enough attention to our girl readers. 
They say our stories are usually about boy characters, 
that we don’t know girls’ sports exist, that our voca- 
tional slant is too exclusively masculine, that even when 
we write about aviation, we talk about pilots and not 
about hostesses! 
This is a serious charge, if true, and we're taking it 
to heart. Of course we could leaf back through the 
years and point out the thousands of women and girls 
who have graced our pages. Or, we could fall back on 
the old wheeze that “Man embraces woman,” and show 
that the pronoun “he” always stands for “he or she” — 
well, almost always. Or we could prove by statistics 
that 75 per cent of our staff is female. But even if one 
or two young ladies have the opposite impression, we're 
going to put them right down in the editorial front row, 
center, from now on. Because, you see, we know that 
at least half our readers wear skirts — pardon us —slacks! 
According to our date line and the calendar, yester- 
day was a very special occasion that won't happen again 
till you’ve forgotten all about high school. In short, it’s 
Leap Year. There’s an old Spanish custom (or maybe 
it's Scottish) that any unmarried woman had the right 
to propose marriage to the man of her choice in leap 
year. If the poor guy didn’t accept, he had to pay a 
fine of one pound. 
The notion of a special time when women might pro- 
pose seems ridiculous now. Not because the sexes have 
changed places, but because every day and every year 


girls and boys have learned to work and play together 
as friends. With the right to do any kind of work for 
which they are qualified, women have attained a new 
freedom, and the relations between men and women 
have become more natural. We shouldn't advise any 
smart girl to throw herself at the boy friend’s head too 
obviously — even in Leap Year. The male still likes to 
think he is the seeker, not the sought. But today instinct 
is helped out by common-sense equality. 

With Canada’s Barbara Ann Scott and America’s 
Gretchen Fraser running off with the honors at the 
Winter Olympics, it’s about time to admit that girls can 
jump any obstacles they set their minds to. We know 
they are magnificent skaters and skiers, that Alice Mar- 
ble can hit a tennis ball as hard as a man, and that 
Babe Didriksen is the best all-around athlete since Jim 
Thorpe. 

But girls, you don’t have to knock yourself out being 
a muscle moll to prove you're just as good as your 
brother. There are other things to leap besides barrels. 
1948 might be your year to show that women’s intelli- 
gence, spirit, and human understanding have a special 
contribution to make to your family, your school, and 
your community. The clinging vine has withered. Be 
a career girl, and a good one, if you want. But be a 
career girl plus. 





OUR FRONT COVER: Eire, whose recent national election is 
discussed on pages 10-11, is known by many symbols— the 
shamrock, the harp, the jig, the potato. All these and more are 
included in our cover map, drawn by stoff artist Kathleen McKil- 
lop. Eire’s capital, Dublin, is nearly two thousand years old. It 
was there that St. Patrick, the country’s patron saint, introduced 
Christianity to Ireland. 














WITH ICE CREAM YOU MADE YOURSELF! 





Peppermint Stick Ice Cream 
SM-0-0-TH AS MAGIC, 


34 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
Ya cup water 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 cup crushed peppermint 
stick candy 
1. Set refrigerator control at 
coldest point. 
2. Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and water. Chill. 
3. Whip cream to custard -like 
consistency. Fold into chilled mix- 
ture. Pour into freezing tray. 
Cover with waxed paper. 
4. Freeze to a firm mush (about 
1 hour). 
5. Turn into chilled bowl. Break 
up with fork then beat with egg 
beater until fluffy but not melted. 
Fold in crushed candy. 
6. Quickly return to tray, cover 
with waxed paper. Return to freez- 
ing unit. Freeze until firm. (Makes 
1% pints.) 
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The Original Sweerened 
Condensed Milk 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send for your copy of 
the Eagle Brand Magic Recipe Book to- 
day—70 foolproof cookies, candies, pies, 
ice creams. Mail post card with your name 
. and address to Borden’s, Dept. SC-38, 
P. O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y. 





or Say What 
! You Please! 


. » - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other re##ftrs do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


\ 
y 


Dear Editor: 


Sorry we have to throw a brickbat, 
as you call it, into your column. In 
“Sharps and Flats” (Jan. 19), we didn’t 
like your crack, “We'd like to know 
what Perry [Como] had in his mouth 
while he was singing [So Far].” We 
played So Far and we couldn’t hear any 
mush! 


Two Readers 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ee ee e 
Dear Editor: 


1 noticed in your “Following the 
Films” column (Jan. 19) that you rated 
Green Dolphim Street with one check 
(save your money), Ill admit that the 
settings were a little confused, but that’s 
no reason to “throw the book” at a 
film. 

Another film that I think was badly 
rated was The Fugitive. You rated that 
dreary picture as being &orthwhile. The 
shots miay have been good, but the 
lighting, the monotony, and the slow- 
ness of the film spoiled it. 


Jules Bouthillet 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
Detroit, Michigan 


.* + 
Dear Editor: 


Here in Santa Clara, we have a youth 
center called the “Wutzit Club.” It is 
open Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
nights and every day after school until 
five. We have a snack bar and a place 
where teen-agers can dance, play ping- 
pong and other games. 

I think it would be fine if every town 
had a club to keep the young people 
entertained. Maybe it would cut down 
on juvenile delinquency. When a teen- 
ager is busy having fun, he doesn’t 
have time to get into “jams.” If you 
run more letters on different youth cen- 
ters, other communities might establish 
such centers for their teen-agers. 


Harold King 
Santa Clara, California 
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THE FAR EAST 


@ INDIA has succeeded, so far, in stav- 
ing off religious strife feared as a result 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s murder on Jan- 
uary 30. 

The 13-day mourning period for 
Gandhi ended as nearly 3,000,000 
watched the spreading of his ashes into 
the Jumna and Ganges rivers. 

Meanwhile the Dominion of India 
cracked down on what it called “the 
forces of hate and violence.” Semi- 
military groups of both Hindu and Mos- 
lem extremist organizations were out- 
lawed. Maharajahs who rule the princely 
states of Alwar and Bharatpur were 
ordered to step aside and let the Domin- 
ion of India run their states. The gov- 
ernment of India suspected these maha- 
rajahs of aiding extremist groups. 

Gandhi’s assassin belonged to the 
Mahasabha, powerful organization of 
orthodox Hindus. It opposed Gandhi's 
program of tolerance to Moslems. In the 
past the Mahasabha has functioned as 
a political party. After Gandhi's death, 
the working committee of Mahasabha 
voted to drop politics altogether. By 
becoming strictly a religious and social 
group, the Mahasabha apparently hoped 
to avoid being outlawed altogether. 

But India’s quarrel with Pakistan, the 
nation formed from the Moslem part 
of British India, is far from ended. 
Pakistan may have a new governor- 
general soon. A British-edited news- 
paper in Pakistan predicts that the 
Nawab (ruler) of the princely state of 
Bhopal will succeed Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah as governor-general. Jinnah, 
leader of Indian Moslems, is known to 
be in poor health. 


@ IN JAPAN, the nation’s first Socialist 
and Christian premier has resigned. 

Last May, Tetsu Katayama was cho- 
sen by the Diet (parliament) to head 
the first cabinet under Japan’s new con- 
stitution. Katayama helped organize the 
Japanese Socialist party 18 years ago. 
Last spring the party won the largest 
number of seats in the Diet. But Social- 
ists lacked an absolute majority. They 
had to form a coalition with more con- 
servative groups, and have had to go 
slow with their socialist program. 

As a result the left-wing members of 
the party rebelled against Katayama’s 
middle-of-the-road policies. The govern- 
ment grew still more unpopular when it 
asked the Diet to raise postal and rail- 
way rates. General Douglas MacArthur, 
boss of the Japanese occupation, had re- 
quested this step to balance the budget. 
Katayama decided to quit. 

General MacArthur warned that the 
new cabinet will have to face the serious 
economic troubles that helped cause 
Katayama’s downfall. 


ADDING UP 


HE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


@ SENATORIAL “SURGEONS” went 
to work on the European Recovery 
Program and changed its face a bit. 
But the main features of Secretary of 
State Marshall’s baby are still recogniz- 
able despite the Congressional “surgery” 
(see cartoon). 

The changes effected by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee pertain 
primarily to the amount of money to be 
spent and the administration of the 
Program. 

Amount. The White House has asked 
for an appropriation of $6,800,000,000 
to cover a 15-month period, from April 
1, 1948 through June 30, 1949. The 
Senate committee, instead, approved a 
sum of $5,300,000,000 for a 12-month 
period beginning April 1. 

This does not actually cut the month- 
by-month funds very much. The reason 
given for the change is to permit Con- 
gress to review ERP again early next 
year. The Committee did, however, 
approve in principle a four-year dura- 
tion period for the ERP. 

Administration. The White House 
proposed that the ERP be headed by an 
Economic Cooperation Administrator 
who would be subject to the “direction 
and control” of the Secretary of State. 
But the Senate committee decided in- 

















Smith in The New York World-Telegram 
“Dr. Congress” is expected to com- 
plete work on the European Recovery 
Program by the end of the month. 


stead on an independent administrator 
who would enjoy wide powers. 

Though appointed by the President 
he is to be assisted by a non-govern- 
mental advisory board of 12 and 
watched over by a Congressional com- 
mittee of 14. If disputes arise between 
the Administrator and the Secretary of 
State, they may take their troubles to 
the President. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, the 
Committee chairman, hopes to complete 
Senate action by March 15. The House 
of Representatives may act more slowly. 


EUROPE 


@ Sir Oliver Shew- 
ell Franks has 
been named as new 
British ambassador 
to the United States. 
He will succeed 
Lord Inverchapel, 
who has held the 
post for two years. 

Sir Oliver is re- 
puted to be the 
best informed person in all Europe on 
the details of the Marshall Plan. This 
undoubtedly explains his appointment. 
It will be his job to pilot Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations during the crucial period 
of the European Recovery Program. 

By training, the new Ambassador is 
a philosopher rather than a diplomat. 
For many years he taught philosophy 
at Oxford and other British universities. 
During the war he was “loaned” to the 
Ministry of Supply, where he held a 
high-ranking position. 

After the war Sir Oliver returned to 
teaching, but once again his govern- 
ment called him—this time to be chair- 
man of the Marshall Plan sixteen-nation 
conference. He is 43, and is the son 
of a Congregational minister. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


@ A COURT TEST of one section of 
the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 is now set. 

Section 304 of the Taft-Hartley Act 
makes it unlawful for a union to make 
a contribution or expenditure in con- 
nection with a Federal election. 

Last July, CIO President Philip Mur- 


British Info. Service 
SiR OLIVER FRANKS 
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ray signed an editorial in The CIO 
News supporting a candidate for Con- 
gress, Edward Garmatz, of Baltimore. 
Murray deliberately sought to test the 
constitutionality of Section 304. 

Now the Justice Department, whose 
duty is to enforce any law enacted by 
Congress, has stepped in. Murray has 
been brought into Federal court. If 
found guilty, the CIO could be fined 
$5,000, and Murray fined $1,000 and 
sentenced to a year in jail. 

The case will be carried to the Su- 
preme Court, where the CIO hopes 
that Section 304 will be found uncon- 
stitutional. The union believes the Act 
violates the “freedom of the press” guar- 
anteed in the First Amendment. 

What's Behind It: The CIO, the AFL, 
and other labor groups are fighting the 
Taft-Hartley Act wherever possible. 
They are deliberately inviting court 
action on certain sections of the law, 
because they believe Congress went be- 
yond its powers in some of the restric- 
tions imposed on labor unions. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, co-author of 
the labor-management law, also ex- 
pressed some doubt about Section 304. 
He recently said that it was primarily 
intended to prohibit special campaign 
literature issued by unions, not to for- 
bid political opinion in regular. union 
publications. 

Some unions are now facing unwel- 
come court action under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. One of these is the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, charged 
with unfair practices against employers. 


@ SOUR NOTES? Pity the poor Soviet 
composer! Not only does he have to 
make music but he has to make it with 
proper “political significance.” 

In Stalin’s Russia, there are no 
Hooper ratings. All ratings are made 
by Stalin. To get on Stalin’s Hit Pa- 
rade, the composition must have Com- 
munistic, pro-Soviet, anti-capitalistic 
“oomph.” To the Soviet “critics,” music 
isn’t sweet, swing, or long-hair—but 
capitalist or anti-capitalist. 

Last month, Russia’s best-known com- 
posers—Dimitri Shostakovich, Sergei 
Prokofiev, and Aram Khatchaturian— 
were raked over the coals by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist party. 
The composers were accused of the 
greatest Soviet sin—the writing of music 
which “strongly smells of the spirit of 
‘hovrgeois music of Europe and Amer- 


What's Behind It: A rebuke like this 
is a serious matter in present-day Russia. 
All music is published by the govern- 
ment. The composers literally work for 
the government. 

If the bosses of the Communist party, 
who run the government, dislike a com- 
poser’s work, he’s through—period. At 
best, he merely loses his livelihood. 
Should he, however, persist in his back- 
sliding—and this has happened to many 
Soviet writers and artists and scientists 
—he may be “purged” (exiled or exe- 
cuted) and never be heard of again. 


@ “DOCUMENTS” are still flying be- 
tween Russia and the United States. It 
started on January 21 when the U.S. 
State Department published secret 
documents of the Nazi-Soviet agree- 
ment of 1939 (see Feb. 9 issue). 

Moscow struck back 19 days later. 
In a long statement entitled “Falsifiers 
of History—a Historical Note,” Russia 
made accusations of her own against 
the U. S., Britain, and France. 

The Moscow statement lodged the 
following charges: (1) “Thousands of 
millions of American dollars” built up 
Hitler’s war industry; (2) Britain and 
France, by appeasing Hitler, helped 
hatch World War II; and (3) Britain 
and France “in their desire to ward off 
the threat of Hitler aggression” tried to 


get the Nazis to attack Russia instead. 

The Soviet accusations, answered the 
British Foreign Office, “are quite obvi- 
ously unfounded.” 


§ THE AMERICAS 


@ PARAGUAY has “elected” a congress 
and a new president, J. Natalicio Gon. 
zalez, poet and economist. 

At least the Paraguay government 
called it an election. In the voting 
February 15, Gonzalez’ name was the 
only one on the ballot. 

This sort of high-handed politics js 
not unusual in land-locked little Para- 
guay, smallest in population and one 
of the poorest of South Anterican coun- 
tries. Her army has often controlled 
Paraguay. Since 1940 General Higinio 
Morinigo, the president, has run the 
nation. He disbanded the congress sev- 
eral years ago and ruled as a dictator. 

Last year a long drawn-out revolt 
nearly overthrew him. After crushing 
the revolt, he made plans for the elec- 
tion of a new president, and said that 
he was not a candidate. He selected 
Gonzalez as the man to run. 

Gonzalez says that after his inaugu- 
ration August 15, Morinigo will remain 
as commander-in-chief of the army. If 
the army stays loyal to Morinigo, he will 
continue to be Paraguay’s “strong man.” 
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PLANNING FOR THE YOUTH OF TOMORROW is the task of these seven 
high school and college students, pictured in Washington with Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. They are serving as advisers to the National 
Commission on Children and Youth which is making plans for the mid-century 
White House conference on youth to be held in 1950. 
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FIFTY-YEAR-OLD political foot- 
ball is back in the news again. 
Once again, the Senate is debating 
the gigantic public-works plan known 
as the “St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Hydroelectric Power Project.” In spite 
of its many supporters, the project is 
not expected to reach final action in 
this session of Congress. It makes its 
appearance in Congress year after year, 
without ever getting a final OK. - 

As the name of the project implies, 
there are two parts to the scheme: 

1. The development of a 2,500 mile 
water highway for deep sea ships from 
the Atlantic to the Great Lakes cities 
of the midwest — Duluth, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland. To 
accomplish this aim, parts of the St. 
Lawrence River would be dredged, 
particularly the 119-mile stretch be- 
tween Montreal and Ogdensburg (see 


Congress again debates gigantic 
St. Lawrence River- development 
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insert at top of map below). In addi- 
tion, a number of new locks and canals 
would be built to permit the passage 
of deep-draft ocean-going vessels. 

2. The creation of this country’s sec- 
ond greatest source of hydroelectric 
power. This would be done by building 
a huge hydroelectric plant at the Inter- 
national Rapids. There, a 92-foot drop 
in the water would be harnessed to 
generate 13,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity a year. Only the Grand 
Coulee would outrank it in power pro- 
duction. 

According to its backers, the St. 
Lawrence project would be of great 
benefit to the U. S. The Seaway, they 
say, would bring the blessing of low- 
cost water transportation to the grain 
farmers of the Dakotas, the dairy farm- 
ers of Wisconsin, the automobile mak- 
ers of Michigan. 

The power development would 
dwarf Boulder Dam, supplying low 
cost electricity to a 300-mile radius 
covering most of New York State, New 
England, and parts of Canada. 

A great deal of debate has centered 
around the question of cost. In the 
present period of inflation and high 
prices, estimates are inclined to differ 
widely, ranging from $600,000,000 to 
one billion dollars. Whatever the cost, 
it would be divided between Canada 
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and the United States. The Dominion’s 
burden would be somewhat smaller 
than ours. Canada has already poured 
several’ hundred millions into the Wel- 
land Canal and other construction that 
would be part of the completed Sea- 
way. 

Before bringing the St. Lawrence 
project to the Senate floor this year, a 
new, self-supporting, “pay for itself” 
feature was added to the bill. On every 
ton of “laden cargo” to pass through 
the deep-water locks and channels, the 
Seaway would levy a toll up to $1.25 a 
ton. But how many tons of cargo would 
pass through the Seaway each year? 
Here again estimates vary, ranging 
from 5,500,000 to 37,000,000 tons. 

Opinion on the project is usually — 
but not always — dictated by self inter- 
est. In general, those groups who ex- 
pect to benefit from the project are for 
it. Those who fear its competition are 
opposed to it. Thus, many supporters 
come from the Great Lakes region and 
New England which would benefit 
from cheap power. 

Opponents include coal operators 
and miners who fear the competition of 
hydroelectric power, and the lowered 
traffic for coal-using railroads. Also in 
opposition are those who wish to up- 
hold the present dominating position of 
such great seaports as New York City 
and Boston, and of an important lake 
port, Buffalo, which would be bypassed 
by the Seaway. 

Debate on the project is many-sided 
—and not expected to end soon. We 
present here a variety of views — pro, 
con, and on the fence. 


FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Present Harry S. Truman: “The 
St. Lawrence project is an important 
measure of national defense in both its 
navigation and power phases. Our 
security rests on the development of 
our national resources and our industrial 
potential. The transportation system 
and the power facilities which the St. 
Lawrence offers will strengthen our na- 
tional economy and provide cheap 
waterpower and water transportation 
facilities needed in peace as well as in 
a time of emergency.” 


TOO COSTLY NOW 


SenaTOR Rosert A. Tart, Repub- 
lican of Ohio: “So long as this country 
is involved in the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars for armed forces, so long 
as it is involved in costly ajd to other 
countries, so long as we have the tre- 
mendous obligations to our veterans of 
two world wars, I do not think the 
Federal Government should undertake 


any large increase in its public works 
projects.” 


OTHER PROJECTS FIRST? 


Another point raised is whether the 
St. Lawrence project is more useful 
than some other project. 

Tue New York Times: “One otf 
these other projects is the building of 
a sea-level Panama Canal, to make 
that essential sea passage less vulner- 
‘able. This means added expenditures 
of perhaps two and a half billion dol- 
lars. Can we undertake a St. Lawrence 
and a Panama program at the same 
time? Which comes first? There is also 
the demand of Missouri Basin states 
that the Federal Government spend 
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nearly two and a half billion dollars in 
flood control, soil conservation, and 
navigation and electric power develop- 
ment in their areas.” 


AID TO MIDDLE WEST 


Harry C. Brocket, Municipal Port 
Director, City of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin: “The Midwest manufacturer and 
farmer is confronted with a long rail 
haul in order to reach his markets. The 
Middle West can be restored to equal- 
ity in competition by bringing tide- 
water to this area. With the Seaway, 
the Great Lakes could become an es- 
tuary of the Atlantic. Our Great Lakes 
shore line would become a seacoast. 
The seaway will remake the transporta- 
tion map of the world. It will reveal and 
develop new markets and new com- 
merce, will add value to the product of 
our agriculture and industry, and will 
increase the purchasing power of 40,- 
000,000 people around the Great 
Lakes.” 


SENIOR 


WASTE OF PUBLIC MONEY 


Wituiam Whuire, President of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad: “I don’t suppose the way 
things are going another billion on the 
national budget would mean much. 
But when the other billion means fewer 
jobs for American railroad men and 
coal miners, bankrupt railroads, less 
business for our suppliers, loss to stock- 
holders and bondholders, and deteriora- 
tion of rail service that would follow 
the diversion of a large volume of ton- 
nage during seven months out of the 
twelve, then the spending of that bil- 
lion becomes a serious matter indeed.” 

The Seaway could handle water traf- 
fic only seven months of the year, be- 
cause it is ice-blocked during the five 
months from December to May. How- 
ever, the other seven months of the 
year are the most important shipping 
months. During that time the farmers 
are shipping their crops, and all trans- 
port facilities are loaded to capacity 


WILL HELP MERCHANT FLEET 


Rospert Do.iar, founder of the 
Dollar Steamship Lines: “Ships will 
certainly go to the Lakes for cargo. 
In fact, ships will go anywhere and 
everywhere to get cargo. We have big 
ocean going steamers running 1,000 
miles up the Yangtze River where the 
current is very swift and navigation 
quite difficult, far more difficult than it 
would be going from Lake Superior to 
Montreal. When the canal is finished 
there is no more reason for doubting 
that ships will go from the ocean to the 
Great Lakes, than there is that ships 
will go to any ports on the Atlantic 
seaboard.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT 


Senator Cari A. Hatcnu, Democrat 
of New Mexico: “The St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project will con- 
tribute to the United States’ objective 
ot working toward the expansion of 
international trade and the promotion 
of amity among the nations of the 
world. The project will help in bring- 
ing the great resources of mid-Con- 
tinental North America within easy 
access of the channels of foreign com- 
merce by opening the area to ocean 
shipping and reducing transportation 
costs. It will help in the marketing of 
farm products in foreign markets at 
substantial savings in cost of transporta- 
tion. It will permit exportation ol 
manufactured products to war-dam- 
aged countries, as well as to other parts 
of the world, developing new industries 
which will be the basis of an expanding 
foreign trade.” 
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Manifest Destiny 


NE of the most striking aspects 
O of American history in the first 
half of the nineteenth century 
was our territorial expansion. In 1800 
the United States consisted of the ter- 
ritory from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi, from slightly south of the present 
northern boundary to the Floridas. By 
1850 it had attained practically its 
present boundaries. No other country 
had expanded so rapidly or so easily. 
All of this expansion: was at the ex- 
pense of other nations. It has often 
been called “Manifest Destiny.” The 
Louisiana Territory was purchased 
from Napoleon. The Floridas were ac- 
quired —by conquest and purchase — 
from Spain, Texas, the Southwest, and 
California were carved out of what had 
been Mexico. Oregon, and a small part 
of Maine, were won from Great Britain. 
Had some Americans had their way, 
Canada, too, would have been added 
to the American Republic —again at 
the expense of Britain. 


Spain Is Pushed Out 


All of these territorial acquisitions, in 
other words, involved the United States 
with foreign nations. Sometimes that 
involvement was merely diplomatic and 
financial. At other times it was military. 
In almost every case it was far more 
complicated than is ordinarily realized. 
The average American’s picture of ex- 
pansion portrays a pioneer, rather than 
a soldier, a diplomat, or a businessman, 

Let us look briefly at what was in- 
volved in this remarkable expansion 
across the Continent. With the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana we are already suf- 
ficently familiar (see Dec. 15 issue). 
Jefferson, who directed the purchase of 
Louisiana, planned to acquire what 
was then known as West Florida at the 
same time. In this he was not success- 
ful. But in 1810 Madison, scarcely a 
militarist, connived in a little local re- 
bellion against Spain. This brought part 
of that territory into the United States. 

Three years later, during the War of 


Wy, in World Affairs 


® In previous articles, Dr. Commager has dis- 
cussed the interchange of ideas between the Old 
Warld and the New World up to the 1860s. In 
this and the next article, he discussed our ter- 
ritorial expansion in the nineteenth century. 
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1812, another slice of West Florida was 
added —this time by conquest. East 
Florida—the present day Florida and 
southern Alabama -— still remained in 
Spanish possession. In 1818 General 
Andrew Jackson took care of that. 
Invading Florida to punish the Semi- 
nole Indians for their attacks on out- 
lying American settlements, Jackson 
seized Pensacola. He deposed the 
Spanish governor there, and ran up the 
Stars and Stripes. Confronted by this 
exhibit of Manifest Destiny, Spain gave 
in. Florida was ceded to the U. S. 
Manifest Destiny had given the 
United States control of the Caribbean. 
At the same time it looked northward. 
To many Americans of those lusty days 
it seemed an outrage that Britain 
should still own Canada, This feeling 
led eventually to a more moderate de- 
sire for peaceful annexation of Canada. 
It continued to dazzle the imagination 
of Americans until after the Civil War. 
In 1837 one William Mackenzie led 
an insurrection in Canada. He received 
aid and applause — mostly the latter — 
from Americans all along the border. 
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After the insurrection had been put 
down, Mackenzie fled to the United 
States and raised his flag in Buffalo. 
When his American supporters tried to 
send supplies and ammunition to him 
on an island in the Niagara River, Cana- 
dian authorities sank their boat. 

Soon after this difficulty was settled 
a new one arose—a dispute over the 
northern boundary of Maine. The 
bloodless “Aroostook War” broke out. 
Fortunately common sense won out, 
and the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 
1842 divided the disputed territory on 
something like a fifty-fifty basis. 

Thereafter relations between the 
United States and Canada were friendly 
enough, though once again, during and 
just after the Civil War, they were to 
be troubled. Two things, chiefly, 
caused the trouble. The first was a 
series of raids on Canada by Irish- 
Americans who called themselves 
Fenians. These Fenians, who organized 


“in New York, curiously believed that 


the first step in the liberation of Ireland 
was the conquest of Canada (see pic- 
ture). They were put down easily, but 
they soured many Canadians. 

The second difficulty arose from a 
proposal by Senator Charles Sumner of 
Massachusetts that Britain hand over 
Canada to the U. S. This would sup- 
posedly settle claims against Britain for 
her aid to the South in the Civil War. 
Fortunately for all concerned, Sumner’s 
proposal was rejected, and the claims 
of the United States against Britain 
were settled by compromise, 


Culver Service 


The Fenians engage Canadians in an unsuccessful border attack. 





Black Star 
Two-wheeled carts are as 
Irish as the shamrock. 


de Valera must have kissed the 
Blarney Stone. For 16 years this 
American-born son of a Spanish father 
and Irish mother has held the post of 
Prime Minister of Eire. This was no 
mean feat in turbulent Irish politics. 
But apparently the magic spell of 
Blarney has worn off a bit. In the gen- 
eral elections held last month, “Dev” 
(as he is popularly called) had slipped 
somewhat. His Fianna Fail was still the 
strongest single party in the Irish par- 
liament but failed to win a majority. 
Eire is five sixths of the Emerald 
Isle. The other sixth isn’t “green” but 
“orange.” The Orangemen live in the 
six Ulster counties in Northern Ireland 
and have a separate government closely 
bound within Britain. 
Ulster is separated from Eire not 
only by political but by religious dif- 
ferences. The prevailing religion in 
Northern Island is Protestant, while 
that in the 26 counties of Eire is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic. The peo- 
ple of Eire would like to see all of Ire- 
land united under their government. 
They consider the separation as unjust. 
For all practical purposes, Eire is an 
independent, sovereign state. But what 
her relationship is to Britain is still a 
debatable question. Prime Minister de 
Valera has said that Eire is “associated 
as a matter of our external policy with 
the states of the British commonwealth.” 
But Eire stood on her independence to 
refuse to join Britain in World War II. 
Yet a quarter of a million men from 
Eire served voluntarily in the British 
armed forces. Tens of thousands of 
others worked in British war plants. 
However, Eire officially remained strict- 


T HE Irish used to jest that Eamon 


ly on the sidelines. She was severely 
criticized for this by Americans and 
Britons alike. Her northern neighbors 
in the Ulster counties were in the war 
from the start. Many U. S. troops were 
based in Northern Ireland early in the 
war. 

Last year, Eire applied for admission 
to the United Nations but was kept 
out by a Soviet veto. She is, however, 
one of the 16 nations participating in 
the Marshall Plan 

Eire, as distinct from the whole is- 
land, has an area of 27,000 square miles, 
somewhat smaller than Maine, and a 
population, according to the 1946 cen- 
sus, of 2,953,452. Actually, there are 
more people of Irish descent in the 
United States than in Eire! 

She is mostly an agricultural country, 
with almost three fourths of her land 
area devoted to crops and pasture. Be- 
cause of her lush green grasslands, she 
has been called the “Emerald Isle.” 
More than half of her people earn their 
living from the soil. The principal crops 
are potatoes, beets, oats, wheat, and 
flax. But more important in the nation’s 
agriculture than crops is the raising of 
cattle, pigs, and sheep. It is the basis 
of Eire’s economy. 

Eire has practically no coal and no 
minerals. Her leading manufactures are 
beverages, tobacco, wood, paper, and 
clothing. Most of Eire’s trade is with 
Britain. Britons take three fourths of 
her exports and supply half of her im- 
ports. 

This fact may lead the uninformed 
to assume that the two English-speak- 


Results show loss of strength 


for Prime Minister de Valera’s 


Fianna Fail party 
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ing peoples are on the friendliest of 
terms. But this is far from the case. Let's 
call a spade a spade. The history of 
Ireland is the history of brutal oppres- 
sion by the English. No fairminded 
Englishman today would deny it. The 
Irish were conquered by Henry II of 
England in 1171. But it was not until 
the seventeenth century that the Eng- 
lish gained complete control. 

Large tracts of land were taken from 
Irish peasants and given to English and 
Scots settlers. This policy provoked the 
Rebellion of 1641 in which thousands 
of these Protestant colonizers were 
killed. Oliver Cromwell reconquered 
the country with such ruthlessness that 
his name is bitterly hated in Ireland to 
this day. 

When William of Orange ascended 
the English throne in 1689, Protestant- 
ism was declared the state religion. For 
more than a hundred years thereafter, 
Catholics were forbidden t6 vote or 
hold office, or to educate their children 
in their own faith. 

In 1798 the Irish again revolted, and 
again the rising was put down. Two 
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years later, the Act of Union was passed 
and the two countries became politi- 
cally merged as the “United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

During the nineteenth century sev- 
eral home-rule bills were introduced in 
the British Parliament but none was 
passed until 1914. Then the outbreak 
of World War I postponed its enforce- 
ment. But the people of Ireland were 
tired of delays. On Easter, 1916, Irish 
revolutionaries seized the government 
buildings in Dublin and proclaimed a 
republic. The British quickly suppressed 
the rebellion and executed its leaders. 

Meanwhile, a nationalist party, the 
Sinn Fein (“Ourselves Alone”) was 
formed, In the 1918 elections, 73 of 
its candidates won seats’ in the British 
Parliament. But instead of going to 
London, they met in Dublin and con- 
stituted themselves as the Irish parlia- 
ment. Their declaration of indepeénd- 
ence touched off two years of bitter 
fighting. 

Then in December 1921, a treaty was 
signed, by which the British recognized 
the Irish Free State as a self-governing 
dominion. 

The leader of the right-wing of the 
Sinn Fein party, William Cosgrave, was 
the head of the Irish government from 
1922 to 1932. In the latter year, de 
Valera’s party, the Fianna Fail (pro- 
nounced Fee-anna Fail and meaning 
“Soldiers of Ireland”) won control. 
Among de Valera’s first legislative meas- 
ures was the abolition of the oath of 
allegiance to the British King. 

A new constitution was adopted in 
1937 which restored the old Gaelic 
name of “Eire” for Ireland and de- 
clared that the country is a sovereign, 
independent, democratic state. In effect, 
the constitution made the nation a re- 
public, replacing the British governor 
general by a president. The constitu- 
tion also laid claim to the whole of 


Ireland, including 
the six Ulster coun- 
ties. The separation 
of Northern Ireland 
is still a sore point 
with the Irish. 

The nominal head 
of state is the pres- 
ident who is elect- 
ed directly by the 
people for a term 
of seven years. Sean 
T. O'Kelly, who holds that office now, 
was elected on June 14, 1945. 

The real head of state, however, is 
the prime minister, known in Gaelic as 
the Taoiseach (pronounced Thee Shock). 
As in the British governmental system, 
he is usually the leader of the majority 
party in parliament. 
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EAMON DE VALERA 





~ The parliament (Oireachtas) consists | 
of two chambers: the House of Repre- | 


sentatives (Dail Eireann) and the Sen- 
ate (Seanad Eireann). The former has 
147 members elected by proportional 
representation for a five-year term. The 
Senate has 60 members, 11 of whom 
are appointed by the prime minister, 
six are elected by the universities, and 
the remaining 43 are chosen from five 
panels of candidates established on a 
basis of the candidates’ vocations. These 
panels are: (1) Culture’ (literature, art, 
education, ete.); (2) Agriculture (and 
allied interests); (3) Labor (organized 
and unorganized); (4) Industry and 
Commerce; and (5) Social Services and 
public administration. 

In the general elections that were 
held in Eire on February 4, there 
seemed to be no clear-cut issues in- 
volved. It looked — from this distance, 
at any rate — like a fight of the “Outs” 
against the “Ins.” Eamon de Valera’s 
administration party, the Fianna Fail, 
“pointed with pride,” and the opposi- 
tion parties “viewed with alarm.” 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issve. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Emerald Isle 

I. Underline the phrase or word 
which best answers the following ques- 
tions. Each counts 4. Total 24. 

1. Which party won the most seats 
in the recent Irish elections? (a) Fianna 
Fail; (b) Fine Gael; (c) Republican: 
(d) Independent. 

2. Who has been Irish prime minis 
ter for the past 16 years? (a) William 
Cosgrave; (b‘ Sean O'Kelly; (c) 
Eamon de Valera. 

3. With which position in the Irish 
government goes the most power and 
responsibility? (a) governor-general; 
(b) president; (c) prime minister. 

4. What is the religion of most citi- 
zens of Eire? (a) Protestantism; (b) 
Catholicism; (c) Anglican. 

5. What is the proper name of the 
major portion of Ireland? (a) Northern 
Ireland; (b) Irish Free.State; (c) Eire. 

6. Why doesn’t the Irish nation be- 
long to the United Nations? (a) be- 
cause Britain does; (b) because the 
Irish take no part in international yela- 
tions; (c) because Russia vetoed the 
Irish application. 

My score a 

II. In each of the following, one 
word or phrase does not belong. Under 
line the wrong word or phrase. Each 
counts 4. Total 8. 

1. The Irish have unhappy memories 
of these men: (a) Henry II; (b) St. 


| Patrick; (c) Cromwell; (d) William 
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| (a) Ulstermen; 


2. The six northern Irish counties: 
(b) _ Protestants; (c) 


i BELToy | | Belfast; (d) green. 
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Manifest Destiny 

Write a brief answer in the space in 
front of each question. Each counts 4. 
Total 16. 
— sl 
we purchase the 





what country did 
Louisiana Territory? 
2. What 





4 American general invaded Florida to 


7 Pres A 
for political campa 


punish the Seminole Indians? 
3. With 





what nation did the U. S. sign the Web- 
ssociation ¢ Ster-Ashburton Treaty? 
ners. | 
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4. What 
was the name of the Irish-American or- 
ganization which planned to invade 
Canada from the United States? 


My score 
But the Alarm Rang 


The German Nazis had clocked their 
plans for seizing the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but the alarm rang before they 
could carry out the time table. Put the 
steps of the Nazi plan in chronological 
order, using the numbers 1 to 6. Each 
counts 3. Total 18. 

—Move directly against the U. S. 

— Build underground Nazi move- 
ment in Uruguay. 

— Dominate the Caribbean Sea area. 

—Seize control of Uruguay and the 
River Plata area. 

——Control Argentina. 

—Seize Panama Canal. 





My score 
Who Am I? 


In the blank write in the name of the 
person described. Total score 3. 
I am the 
GOP leader in Congress, co-author of 
a labor-management relations act. I am 
a Senator from Ohio. 
My score 





Seaway Saga 


Should the United States and Canada 
build the gigantic St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and Hydroelectric Power Project? 
Opinion is divided. Mark an F in front 
of each person or group which is gen- 
erally for building the project; mark an 
A in front of the names of those against 
it. Each counts 3. Total 21. 

—__l. President —4. Auto makers 
Truman 
Midwest 
farmers 
Miners 


- —5. Shipowners 
— 6. Railroaders 
—_7. Robert Tatt 
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Mapping It Out 

If each of these places is on the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence waterway, write 
yes in front of the number; if they are 
not, write no. Each counts 1. Total 10 
— 1. Montreal —— 6. Quebec 
— 2. New York _ 7. Boston 

City 

_ 8. Detroit — 8. Duluth 
— 4. Chicago — 9. Albany 
— 5. Ottawa —10. Philadelphia 
My total score My score 
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ECOSOC IN ACTION 





COSOC (pronounced Echo-sock) is 

one of the six principal organs of the 
world organization. Unabbreviated it 
stands for the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, whose task is “the 
promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples.” 

Last month, ECOSOC packed a sock 
that echoed through the world. Meeting 
at Lake Success in its sixth session, it 
made public the most thorough survey 
ever made of the world’s economic con- 
dition. The document was compiled by 
the U. N.’s staff of economists. 

The report painted a bleak picture of 
a world that is critically short of food 
and plagued by industrial shortages and 
inflation. The scarcity of food is the 
world’s No. 1 economic problem. This, 
in turn, is the principal cause of the in- 
flation spiral. 

The world is producing less than it 
did ten years ago for a population that 
has since increased by 200,000,000. 
The United States, with its undamaged 
wealth of resources and means of pro- 
duction, holds today nearly all the eco 
nomic chips. This country accounts for 
most of the increases in agricultural and 
industrial production. 

In with other areas of the world, the 
survey found these postwar conditions: 

MIDDLE EAST—In_ comparison 
with pre-war conditions, better off than 
any other area except North America. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
- Expanded industries, but short of 
labor and raw materials. 

ASIA and the FAR EAST — “Millions 
of people are living under the threat of 
starvation.” These troubles are height- 
ened by continuing political disturb- 
ances. 


EUROPE — Despite gains _ shortly 
after the war, there are still “serious 
obstacles to further recovery of industry, 
agriculture, and trade.” Europe’s farms 
cannot be expected to recover fully 
until 1950. 

= 
CHARLES MALIK, of 
Lebanon, is the 1948 
president of ECOSOC. 
He is 42, a professor 
ef philosophy. He 
holds degrees from 
the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut and Harv- 
ard. Malik has repre- 
sented his native 
Lebanon in many U. N. 
groups. 
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Eire Goes to the Polls 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Each party promised to bring about 
the union of Northern Ireland with Eire 
— but that was no surprise. It’s on the 
platform of every party at every elec- 
tion in Eire. The new Republican party, 
Clann no Poblachto, headed by Sean 
MacBride, campaigned on a wide plat- 
form of reforms. 

True enough, there was some dissatis- 
faction with economic conditions. Prices 
are still spiraling, wages are low, and 
there is sore need for land reforms. 
These reasons undoubtedly accounted 
for the decrease in the voting strength 
of the Fianna Fail. De Valera’s party 
won only 68 of the 147 seats that were 
at stake in the elections. In the last Dail 
Eireann, the Fianna Fail held 77 seats. 

The opposition parties jointly cap- 
tured 79 seats. Of these, the conserva- 
tive Fine Gael won 31 seats; the new 
Republican party, 10; Labor, 14; 
Farmer, 7; National Labor, 5; and 
independents, 12. 

Thus the Fianna Fail is stil] the 
strongest single party in Eire but no 
longer controls a majority of all the 
seats. What remains to be seen is what 
kind of government will be formed. It 
will probably be headed by de Valera 
and the Fianna Fail, and supported by 
independents. 

In any event no fundamental changes 
are expected in the country’s domesti: 
and foreign policies. Eire will remain 
her own green-clad self, and —to mill 
ions of her sons throughout the world 
—“a little bit of heaven.” 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Eire (dr i), noun, is the Gaelic name for 
Treland. 

manifest destiny is a phrase originating 
in 1845 to express the idea that the United 
States should eventually absorb all of North 
America. President McKinley even used it 
to refer to our annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

connive (kd niv), verb, comes from a 
Latin word which means to shut the eves 
It means to have a secret understanding; to 
cooperate with secretly. 

rebellion (ré bél yin), noun, is the open 
defiance of, or resistance to, any organized 
authority; a rebellion is bigger than a re- 
volt; weaker than a revolution. 

cede (séd), verb, means to give, assign. 
or transfer. (Ex. Spain decided to cede 
Florida to the United States. ) 

Word Quiz: A dark horse is (a) person 
with a “shady” past; (b) a candidate for 
office, relatively unknown until the cam- 
paign is well under way; (c) the candidate 
who loses the election. 
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“Anything, anywhere, 


personic speeds, and atomic en- 

ergy, it is the truck which remains 
the most basic form of freight trans- 
portation. 

Almost every product shipped in the 
United States is handled by truck at 
some point in its journey. Unlike an 
airplane or a freight train, a truck is 
able to make door-to-door pickup and 
delivery. This fact alone makes the 
truck our most flexible form of freight 
transportation, 

“Few people seem to realize the de- 
pendence of other forms of transport 
on trucks,” points out Ed J. Buhner, 
president of the American Trucking As- 
sociations. “Actually every railroad en- 
tering every big city in the country, 
every steamship, and every airline, is 
completely dependent upon trucks to 
fulfill their contracts with shippers for 
an important portion of their tonnage.” 

Trucking is one of our youngest 
transport industries, but it has grown 
rapidly. In 1910 there were only 10,000 
trucks registered in the United States. 
Last year, the number of trucks and 
tractor-trailer combinations in the U. S. 
totaled 6,500,000—more than half the 
trucks in the world! 

The volume of goods handled by 
trucks increased 77 per cent in the last 
seven years. In comparison, railway 
freight tonnage increased 42 per cent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion governs the operations of long- 
distance trucking. For instance, the 
ICC sets up minimum requirements for 
physical and mental abilities of drivers. 


Tr THIS age of jet propulsion, su- 


Ewing Galloway 


mares is the’ variation in rules between 
individual states. 

These “road block” laws govern such 
matters as the weight and length of the 
truck, the number of truck tires, brak- 
ing equipment, and even the contents 
of the truck’s tool kit. For instance, 
New York sets a limit of 50 feet as the 
overall length of a truck and full trailer. 
In Illinois the limit is 45 feet, and in 
neighboring Indiana the limit is only 
40 feet. ° 

These regulations are made to pro- 
tect roads within the states. But, for 
the long-distance trucker, they present 
obvious difficulties. Steps are being 
taken to remedy the confusing situation. 


any fime... 


hd 


e+. might be the motto of 
the U. S. trucking industry 


Eleven states in the Far West have 
agreed on uniform weight and length 
regulations for trucks. 

If these are perplexing problems for 
the “over-the-road” trucker, those faced 
by trucks within cities are even more 
vexing. These city problems have been 
called the “hardening of the traffic ar- 
teries.” In other words, highways, 
streets, and buildings have not kept up 
with the great increase in trucking vol- 
ume. Many major cities are seeking 
some solution to the business district 
congestion. 

New York is now trying a system of 
spreading out deliveries in its crowded 
garment manufacturing district. Trucks 
will make deliveries from 6 a.m. to 9 
p.m. — instead of during normal work- 
ing hours only. The American Truck- 
ing Associations is doubtful about such 
“spreading-out” tactics. The organiza- 
tion points out that it means longer 
hours for the workers who receive and 
handle goods — as well as for the truck 
drivers who deliver them. 

But despite such handicaps, the 
American trucking industry established 
all-time records during 1947 for the 
volume of freight handled and the num- 
ber of trucks in use. 
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VERL LANGFORD, above, of Buena Vista, Colorado, has been named Driver of the 
Year by a three-man committee of national safety experts. A 40-year-old veteran 
of World War Il, Langford has a record of 100 per cent safe driving since 1928. He 
wins a radio-phonograph, a trip to New York, and a visit to President Truman. 
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didate strict regulations about trucks. One of 
the trucking industry's constant night- 
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While Hitler was in prison in 1923, after his revolt 
had failed, he laid plan for Nazi world conquest. 
Plan included network of fifth columns all over world. 











HGR) ~ 


Plan was carried out and agents were planted in many 


countries. Their job was to build small Nazi organi- 


zations and be ready to take over when the time came. 


How Fascism Was Spread 


HIS happened in 1936. Professor Fernandez Artuc- 
T cio was only 23. He had just been appointed a 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Montevideo, in Uruguay. He looked forward to the quiet 
life of a professor. Suddenly he found himself in the 
center of a German plot to take over Uruguay! 

Professor Artuccio had made a speech..In it he had 
said that the Germans were plotting against Uruguay. 
For this speech he was arrested. After he was released 
from jail, he continued to accuse the Nazis. In 1939, 
every day for six months he attacked the Nazis in his 
radio broadcasts. 

Finally by 1940, Fernandez Artuccio had enough proof 
to convince a special Uruguayan Congressional Com- 
mittee of the danger from the Nazis. As a result, the 
leader of the German ring, Arnulf Fuhrmann, was 
jailed along with thirteen of his co-plotters. 

The Germans sued Artuccio in court, but the case 
was dismissed. Artuccio had proved he was a patriot, 
upholding the democratic ideals of his country. 

The documents found on the ring-leader, Fuhrmann, 
showed that the plot against Uruguay was only one 
link in a long chain. The conquest of all of South 
America was next on the plan. And that was but a step 
in the German plan to rule the world. 

In Uruguay, the Germans had built an underground 
fascist movement. It was like the Nazi organizations 
in Germany. There was a propaganda group to sell the 
Nazi ideas. There was a German Sports group, a Wo- 
men’s group, and the Hitler Youth, which trained young 
people to serve Hitler. The Labor front was organized 
to gain control of all unions and working men’s organi- 
zations. 


How the Nazis Planned to Take South America 
Germany expected to complete the military occupa- 

tion of Uruguay in only fifteen days. Then Uruguay 

was to be made an agricultural colony of Germany. 


Look at Uruguay on the map. It is a small country, 
only 72,000 square miles, smaller than the state of Ne- 
braska. But it was big enough to have served the Nazis 
as a “toehold” on the Western Hemisphere. Once in 
control of the strategically located city of Montevideo, 
the Germans would have had the wealthy River Plata 
region at their mercy. They already had a Nazi move- 
ment across the river in Argentina. Working together, 
these two organizations could quickly control all ot 
South America south of Brazil. 

The Germans planned to move next to the Caribbean 
area. With a foothold there, they would have moved 
against the Panama Canal. With an enemy power in 
control of this east-west lifeline, the United States 
would not have lasted very long in the war. 

Fernandez Artuccio said that little by little in Chile 
and Mexico, in Argentina and Cuba, official investiga- 
tions began to uncover a gigantic plot. This plot was 
being laid throughout the southern portion of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The plotters were not only agents in 
Hitler’s service, but also those in the service of Italian 
fascism, the Spanish Falange, and Japanese Imperial- 
ism. They all appeared to be under the command and 
supervision of leaders of the Third German Reich. These 
groups worked under direct orders from Berlin, and 
were required to swear loyalty to Hitler. 


Fascism in Japan 


Yes, the other fascist countries were in it, too. Each 
hoped to “get” something. Even the Japanese were work- 
ing to get some of the western coast of South America 
and lands along the Amazon River. 

Japan has its own story of fascism. Germany spread 
fascism in the European countries — Hungary, Romania, 
and Bulgaria — by supporting the home-grown fascists 
in those countries. Japan’s war-lords developed a Japa- 
nese brand of fascism. 

How could Japan be fascist, in view of the demo- 
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The agents entered S. America as innocent tourists or 
business men. There was nothing about them to lead 
anyone to suspect the real reason for their visits. 


cratic constitution of 1890? Every democratic provision 
of her constitution could be blacked out by Article I. 
This states: “The Empire of Japan shall be reigned over 
and governed by a line of Emperors unbroken for ages 
eternal.” Constitution or no constitution, the people 
did what the Emperor told them to do. 

However, the Emperor of Japan was ruled by his 
cabinet. So it was possible, when liberal Japanese were 
in power, as in the 1920s, to have a democratic trend. 
But when the military clique got control in the 1930s, 
they turned Japan into a totalitarian state, and drove 
it into war. And there were not enough safeguards in 
the constitution to prevent it! 

Since V-J Day, we have been trying to introduce 
democratic methods in Japan. It may be a long, hard 
job, but there is hope that eventually Japan will really 
be democratic. 

Turning to Spain, it was there that the so-called 
“dress-rehearsal” for World War II took place. General 
Francisco Franco led his Spanish Moroccan troops in 
a revolt against the legally elected government of Spain. 
These rebels were supported by Hitler and Mussolini. 
General Franco won. He became “E] Caudillo” (lead- 
er), set up a “corporative” (fascist) state, and the peo- 
ple of Spain lost their liberties. 

Why bring up all this old stuff? Because today the 
fascists are trying again to weave together their tissue 
of lies. The Nazis realize they lost the war, but they are 
still trying to win the peace. 

Two years ago, the U. S. State Department published 
a Blue Book on Argentina. It stated that “In Argen- 
tina, the Germans have constructed a complete dupli- 
cate of the economic structure for war which they had 
in Germany.” 

Even with Germany and Italy liberated, the germs 
of fascist ideas have penetrated to many other coun- 
tries. Let’s not fool ourselves — fascism is not dead! 
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Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 














They organized citizens of German descent, then mixed 
in best circles, to find followers among citizens of 
Latin ancestry building fascist movements of their own. 








Once organizations were set up, Nazi plans became 
known. Plans called for conquest of all $. America. 
Then would come cutting of U. S. lifeline at Panama. 











Before plotters could go too far, police broke up the 
plot. Leaders were imprisoned or deported to Germany. 
Nazis never carried out plot with our good neighbors. 
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HATS IN THE RING 
PE A FE I oo OR OA EG I ot OR 


3. Robert A. Taft 


President. No one knows this better 

than Robert Alphonso Taft, senior 
Senator from Ohio and son of former 
President William Howard Taft. 

Unlike most other candidates, Sena- 
tor Taft can not choose the issues on 
which to fight. He is the chairman of 
the Republican Policy Committee, and 
is his party’s leader in Congress. Nearly 
every day he must answer to the Senate 
rollcall which puts him on record on 
every issue before Congress. 

But this does not faze the 200-pound, 
six-foot Senator. Always scholarly and 
inquisitive, and with a sharp mind for 
facts and figures, Taft is ready to give 
his judgment on any issue. He is not 
afraid to step on tender political toes 
for, as he says, “It isn’t honest to be 
tactful.” 

His approach to the Presidential 
campaign has been equally forthright. 
Before announcing his candidacy, he 
made a tour of the Far West last fall. 
He spoke his mind fully on most of the 
domestic and international issues before 
thé American people. Apparently satis- 
fied by the response, he threw his hat 
in the ring. 

The White House would hold few 
surprises for the 58-year-old, Cincin- 
nati-born Senator. As a teen-ager, he 
romped through its halls with Presi- 


|’: a tough job to be a candidate for 


Press Association 


dent Theodore Roosevelt’s youngsters. 
Later,. he was a star performer in such 
parlor games as sardines (a backward 
version of hide-and-seek) when his 
father became President (1909-13). 

As a ten-year-old, Bob Taft accom- 
panied his father to the Philippines, 
where the elder Taft headed a peace- 
making commission. The youngster was 
bitten by a jellyfish while swimming in 
a Philippine river. Soon afterward, he 
returned to the United States to attend 
Taft School, of which his uncle was 
headmaster. As a college student at 
Yale University and Harvard Law 
School, Taft was always first in his 
class. 

After earning his law degree, Taft 
returned to Cincinnati, where his fam- 
ily had been leaders for three genera- 
tions. There, as a successful young law- 
yer, his political career began. He 
served for eight years in the Ohio 
House of Representatives and Senate. 
Ably assisted by his wife, Martha, an 
ardent campaigner, he was elected to 
the U. S. Senate in 1938. Mrs. Taft, a 
witty and engaging personality, makes 
up for the warmth and ease her hus- 
band often lacks. 

Senator Taft is the GOP leader in 
Congress, but his position is not un- 
disputed. After a recent radio address 
blasting President Truman’s ten-point 


anti-inflation program, some of the 
younger Republican Senators took him 
to task for what they believed was a 
purely negative attitude. On most do- 
mestic issues Taft takes a strongly con- 
servative position. However, he is co- 
sponsor for several social welfare bills 
which would give moderate aid to low- 
est income groups. 

But it is one single law on which 
Taft's national reputation may rise or 
fall. This is the Taft-Hartley Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 
The law promises to be a major cam- 
paign issue. . 

In foreign affairs, Taft is willing to 
yield party leadership to Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan. 
Taft’s record is one of isolationism. He 
voted against the wartime draft law 
and Lend-Lease. His stand on the Eu 
ropean Recovery Program is likely to 
be with those who believe the amount 
of aid should be reduted. 

In his fight for the nomination, Sen- 
ator Taft is handicapped by his own 
lack of a warm personality. American 
voters often care more for humility, 
good humor, and a glad hand, than fo 
sheer knowledge and ability. A nation 
wide Fortune poll last month asked vot 
ers to name their choice for Republican 
candidate. Taft ran in sixth place, re 
ceiving only six per cent of the total 
vote. 

Despite this, Taft and Governor 
Dewey are picked by political experts 
as the two strongest GOP candidates. 
In 1940 the GOP convention at first 
deadlocked between these two. This 
might be the pattern for 1948. 


Next: Henry A. Wallace 





FREEDOM TRAIN SCHEDULE 


California — Riverside, Mar. 2; 
Bakersfield, Mar. 3; Fresno, Mar. 
4; Modesto, Mar. 5; Stockton, Mar. 
6; San Francisco, Mar. 7-8; Palo 
Alto, Mar. 10; San Jose, Mar. 11; 
Oakland, Mar. 12; Sacramento, 
Mar. 13. 

Nevada — Reno, Mar. 14; Elko, 
Mar. 16. 

Utah — Salt Lake City, Mar. 17; 
Provo, Mar. 18; Ogden, Mar. 19. 

Idaho — Pocatello, Mar. 20; 
Boise, Mar. 21; Coer d’Alene, April 
6. 

Washington — Walla Walla, Mar. 
23; Yakima, Mar. 24; Olympia, 
Mar. 31; Tacoma, April 1; Seattle, 
April 2; Wenatchee, April 3; Spo- 
kane, April 4. 

Oregon — Portland, Mar. 25-26; 
Eugene, Mar. 27; Corvallis, Mar. 
28; Salem, Mar. 30. 

Montana — Missoula, April 7; 
Butte, April 8; Helena, April 9; 
Great Falls, April 10; Billings, April 
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Politics 


[snes was never a time when 


Americans did not love the rough 

and tumble of politics. The knock- 
down and drag-out tussle of a party 
convention; the fever and excitement of 
a hot campaign; the anxious moments 
when close election returns are tallied; 
the cold trading of power-hungry poli- 
ticians — these have always had a strong 
appeal, They were the red meat of our 
early journalism. But it was not until 
after the Civil War that creative writ- 
ers looked upon politics as literary 
material. 

With the rise of realism in fiction, 
writers began to represent the life 
around them, and they saw a wealth of 
material in the sprawling turbulence of 
the post-Civil War period. In the in- 
dustrial East, foundations were being 
built for great fortunes. Among the 
farmers of the Middle West, discontent 
was seething and the Grange movement 
rising. Moral collapse was threatening 
our political life. The graft exposures 
of the Tweed Ring in New York City 
were rivaled by the scandals involving 
>rant’s administration. 

This was rich material and the first 
of our novelists to use it successfully 
was Hamlin Garland. In his early books 
Garland was the spokesman of the re- 
volting farmers and the growing Grange 
movement. He had worked on a farm. 
His neighbors and friends were farm- 
ers. Their cause was his. 

In Jason Edwards: An Average Man, 
Garland wrote frank propaganda for 
political theories advocating aid to the 
farmer. In his novel A Spoil of Office, 
written in 1892, Garland exposed polit- 
ical corruption and espoused the cause 
of the Populists. A Member of the Third 
House showed how the powerful rail- 
roads were corrupting legislatures and 
keeping the farmer in poverty. 

In his early work, Booth Tarkington 
was another writer who dealt with 
politics. In The .Gentleman from In- 
diana, the author of Penrod told the 
story of a young newspaper man who 
won political success after a bitter strug- 
gle against local corruption, 

In the years between the Spanish- 
American War and World War I, the 
Populist movement died and the pat- 
tern of American life and_ politics 
changed. The change was reflected by 
the literary giants of that period. Frank 
Norris, in his epic novel The Octopus, 
described stirringly the violent struggle 
waged by the wheat growers of Cali- 
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fornia against the snaking tentacles of 
the railroad that controlled the politics 
of the state. In prose that set the pace 
for a generation of followers, he told how 
the outraged farmers banded together 
to place one of their own men on the 
commission to fix railroad rates — only to 
see him bribed into betraying them. 


= was the period of the muck- 
rakers. With articles and books they 
aroused enormous popular interest in 
the unscrupulous methods of politicians 
and created an eager audience for novels 
dealing with politics. Among these 
writers were Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tar- 
bell, Ray Stannard Baker, David Gra- 
ham Phillips, William Allen White, Up- 
ton Sinclair and Winston Churchill (the 
American novelist). 

Three of Winston Churchill’s novels 
dealt with politics—Coniston, Mr. 
Crewe’s Career, and A Modern Chron- 
icle. Coniston, written in 1906, was the 
story of a political boss in the Grant 
era who wanted neither office nor graft, 
only power—to the point where he 
was willing to sacrifice love for politics. 

In 1909 appeared William Allen 
White’s first novel, A Certain Rich Man. 
This was the story of John Barclay, a 
town banker who manipulated politics 
and the courts to gain local control of 
the railroads. Barclay’s daughter was 
in love with his secretary, and wher 


_the secretary gave evidence against 


Barclay, he smashed the romance. We 
won't tell you more. 

After the oil scandals of President 
Harding’s administration, in 1926 
Samuel Hopkins Adams wrote Revelry, 
a dramatic exposure that gives us a pic- 
ture of corruption in government and 
shows how it is caused by indifference 
among those governed. His novel Plun- 
der, recently published, deals with post- 
war Washington. 

More recently, Huey Long’s political 
career in Louisiana has provided novel- 
ists with material. Adria Langley’s A 
Lion Is in the Streets, published in 
1945, tells the story of a one-time ped- 
dler who became a governor. 

Last year, Robert Penn Warren wrote 
All the King’s Men, a study of a poli- 
tician whose career sometimes parallels 


New York Pos 


After the Battle 


that of Huey Long. Willie Stark went 
from the farm to law and then into 
politics. Hungry for power, he seized it 
ruthlessly. The novel is beautifully writ- 
ten, for Mr. Warren is also a poet. It 
was the 1947 Pulitzer Prize novel. 
The Pulitzer Prize play of 1946 was 
State of the Union. The point of the 
drama is that politics is everybody's job. 


p LAYWRIGHTS have frequently used 
politics as dramatic material. It is 
rich with conflict. Garson Kanin’s cur- 
rent play, Born Yesterday, deals with 
political corruption. In 1933 the Pul 
itzer Prize play was the musical com- 
edy Of Thee I Sing, which turns na- 
tional politics into rollicking satire, The 
following year the Pulitzer Prize went 
to Maxwell Anderson for Both Your 
Houses, which deals with a young Con- 
gressman battling dishonest legislation. 
The same theme was used in the motion 
picture Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, 
and in The Farmer's Daughter. 

Most of our literature dealing with 
politics uncovers its shady side, the be- 
trayal of political trust. Perhaps, in this 
respect, our novelists are themselves ful- 
filling a trust — the obligation to arouse 
in us the realization that politics is 
more than the rough and tumble of an 
election campaign; that it is the 365- 
day-a-year job of every citizen in a 
democracy. 





T THE Zanesville, Ohio, 
dinner in the political hotel of the 
town, I met Mark Hanna. Chaun- 
cey Williams went with me. Hanna was 
the first national political boss the coun- 
try had ever seen—a man who at that 
time held national power in a victorious 
party by reason of his control of its 
organization. We had had Congres- 
sional bosses who dominated Congress. 
“We had had local bosses who domi- 
nated states and who, through the 
horse-trading power of states in con- 
ventions, sometimes for a day or a week 
or a month or season, rose to national 
eminence. Hanna, garbed by his car- 
toonist enemies in a dollar-marked 
checked suit, represented —with full 
authority and power to act — the amal- 
gamated wealth, the merged and asso- 
ciated fears of the American middle 
class and its allied plutocracy. 

When I came to him across the tiled 
lobby of the Zanesville Hotel, a medi- 
um-sized man, a little inclined to cor- 
pulence, not over five feet nine or ten, 
with a fading bronze complexion and 
a radiant, smiling, kindly face, he 
turned upon me his glowing brown 
eyes, reached for my hand, put his 
left hand on my shoulder, looked at 
me steadily from top to toe for a mo- 
ment, twitched his loose lips and his 
nose in a funny grimace of pleasure, 
and said confidently: “Well, my boy, 
I am mighty glad to see you.” Then 
quickly he added: “I owe a lot to you.” 
Then, after a second’s deliberation, he 
said: “Come on up to my room. I want 
to talk to you.” 

And so I met the most powerful man 
on the American continent. We went 
to his bedroom. In that day and time 


From The Autobiography of William 
Allen White. Copyright, 1946, by The Mac- 
millan Company afid used with their per- 
mission. 


In this chapter 
from ais autobiog- 
raphy, William Al- 
len White describes 
his first meeting 
with Mark Hanna, 
then Republican 
National Chairman, 
and Theodore 
Roosevelt. It was 
after the election 
campaign of 1896 in which William Me- 
Kinley had won the presidency. During 
the campaign, White had written his fa- 
mous editorial ‘““What’s the Matter With 
Kansas?” The editorial had swept the 
country and overnight the young editor 
- of the Emporia Gazette, a country paper 
with about 500 circulation, had become 
a national figure. To swell the triumph, 
his first book, The Real Issue, had just 
been published and praised to the skies 
by the critics. 


There Were GIANTS 


the political bedroom was the throne 
room of American politics. 

“Well, young man,” Hanna began, 
“I suppose you know now that I used 
your “What’s the Matter with Kansas?” 
all over the country. I suppose we must 
have printed a million copies.” 

I do not remember how I replied — 
maybe I did not say anything; maybe 
I just sat and grinned, which is very 
likely. Then he went abruptly at it: 

“Well, what do you want?” 

I did not parry. That I remember 
well. And I came back at him as 
bluntly as he had come at me: 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing. You 
couldn’t give me an office if you wanted 
to, and I guess you do.” 

Hanna looked straight into my eyes 
for a second or two and then began to 
laugh. “That’s all right, young man; 
that’s all right. You'll come to it.” 

Then he said quickly: “Is your paper 
making any money?” 

I answered: “A little. .Enough.” 


“All right, all right. When you , 


change your mind, just come around to 
me. I’m kinda glad you take it as you 
do. Have you been down to see the 
Governor yet?” (He meant, of course, 
McKinley. ) 

I answered: “No.” 

He snapped back: “Well, you've got 
to go. He'll be glad to see you.” 

I had not planned to visit McKinley, 
probably because he did not interest 
me. I hesitated for a moment and 
Hanna looked straight at me and said: 

“Nevertheless, you must go!” and sat 
there at the washstand where he had 
pen and paper, and with his own hand 
wrote a letter beginning: “My dear 
Governor,” then identifying me with 
“What's the Matter with Kansas?” and 
adding and underscoring, “He wants 
no office!” He read it, then showed it to 
me, then put it in an envelope. 

Probably five minutes was all the 
time he gave to me. But in that five 
minutes he convinced me that, per- 
sonally, Mark Hanna was an honest, 
just, ever generous man who had no 
frills, no side, no nonsense about him, 
a man with a sense of humor and a 
sense of loyalty. 

I remember little about the dinner 
except that the Democrats called it the 
Feast of Belshazzar. I made my speech. 
I had my share of applause. I remem- 
ber that I sat beside Booker Washing- 


ton, the Negro president of Tuskegee 
Institute. I sat there by choice. 

The day after-the Feast of Belshaz- 
zar, Chauncey and I went to Canton 
armed with my letter. We sat in the 
anteroom, ten or fifteen minutes, then 
I went in, taking Chauncey. My letter 
was lying on McKinley’s work-table. 
Our interview was short. McKinley sat 
in his chair. I sat at his side. While 
we were talking, I picked up the letter 
and had it in my pocket. I treasured the 
letter more than I valued the audience 
he gave me. The audience was most 
perfunctory, cordial enough but I felt 
the heat was regulated by a thermostat. 
He gave me just the degree of warmth 
I deserved. We just were not meant 
for each other — William McKinley and 
I. He was destined for a statue in ‘a 
park, and was practicing the pose for it. 
When we got out of his presence, we 
hurried into our coats in the anteroom. 
and on the front porch Chauncey 
reached down and got a handful of 
snow and rubbed the hand that had 
clasped the hand that held the scepte: 
of his country. And then we both ran 
roaring down the steps. 


As 1897 opened and as the Repub- 
licans came back to power nationally, 
a past-office row arose in Emporia. Ou: 
Congressman, Charles Curtis, recom- 
mended a candidate for postmaster, 
and United States Senator Baker rec- 
ommended another, It was a bitter 
fight. A letter came from Senator Bake: 
saying that Curtis would compromise 
on my appointment as postmaster at 
Emporia. I had just one card in my 
hand, Mark Hanna’s promise to stand 
by me. 

So Sallie and I made our first trip 
to Washington. She was twenty-six and 
I was twenty-nine. We were young and 
scared. We went to a little hotel known 
as the Normandie, infested with con- 
gressmen, judges, and statesmen, some 
of high degree. Across McPherson Park 
was the Arlington, where Senato: 
Hanna was housed in regal splendor. 

We had arrived early in the morning 
and by half past eight I was in the 
lobby of the Arlington and the boy who 
was paging Senator Hanna led me into 
the dining room, where he was at 
breakfast with his secretary and some 
Ohio politicians. He saw me and knew 
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Cartoonist’s conception of Hanna 


me as I came across the room and rose 
to meet me half way to his table. 

“I knew it. I knew you would be 
back. I knew you would change your 
mind, Well, I’m as good as my word.” 

And he sat me down among the 
statesmen and told them who I was. 

I blurted out my story, the object of 
my journey. I wanted his help, I said, 
to keep out of office. When I had 
finished he asked quickly: 

“What can I do?” 

I told him that I wanted him to take 
me to the President and wanted him to 
ask the President in my presence to 
promise never to sign my commission. 
[ must have spoken awkwardly and 
with some emotion, for the crowd at 
the breakfast table laughed and Hanna 
threw back his head and said: 

“Gentlemen, witness this marvel. I 
have had all kinds of requests from all 
kinds of people in the last six months, 
but this beats them all. This boy puts 
me on the griddle and wants me to 
promise to keep him out of office. Well, 
I'll be darned.” 

Half an hour later, Hanna and I 
were in the White House. The Presi- 
dent was in a downstairs office. As we 
approached, the Senator, with his arms 
in fatherly affection around my shoul- 
ders, smiling like a locomotive head- 
light, his eyes dancing and his nose and 
mouth twitching to indicate merriment, 


the President at his desk looked up and 


saw us. It was clearly obvious to me 
that all Hanna’s gayety and the obvious 
turning on of charm, which was a bit 
conscious, bespoke a surprising rela- 
tion. McKinley, not Hanna, was domi- 
nant in their friendship. Hanna — the 
nation’s first big boss, Hanna of the 
dollar-mark suit, Hanna who ruled his 
party with a rod of iron—was just a 
shade obsequious in the presence of 
the bronze statue in the double- 
breasted Prince Albert coat and in the 
unwrinkled mask of a face. His greet- 
ing, whatever words, he used, amount- 
eed to: 

“Well, what can I do for you two?” 

And Hanna waggishly began: “The 
only promise I have out is to help this 
young man, and I ask you to heed his 
request. We are both indebted to him.” 

The President withheld any assent 
to Hanna’s question. His eyebrows 
raised in interrogation and I cut in: 
“Mr. President, I want you to keep me 
out of office, I do not want to be post- 
master at Emporia.” 

With conspicuous judicial poise, he 
said: 

“Well, I don’t see what I can do if 
the congressman and the senator agree 
to it and the commission comes up 
from the Postmaster General.” 

Hanna cut in rather sharply: “Well, 
you can refuse to sign the commission. 
Mr. White is in earnest about this, 
Governor.” 

The President paused a moment, 
fingered his desk, shut his jaw, regis- 
tering judicial composure, probably 
counted five or maybe ten to save him- 
self, then replied: 

“Well, Mr. White, so long as Mr. 
Hanna insists, I see no reason why I 
should not grant your request.” 


I. WAS on that trip to Washington 
that Congressman Charles Curtis in- 
troduced me to the man who, more 
than any other in my twenties, thirties 
and forties, dominated my life. Curtis 
said one day: 

“Will, there’s a man down in the 
Navy Department that has been ask- 
ing for you. He knows you are my 
constit—a young fellow named Roose- 
velt. He read “What's the Matter with 
Kansas?’ He knows about your book. 
He heard you were in town, and he 
wants to meet you.” 
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So we arranged an appointment, I 
met Theodore Roosevelt. He sounded 
in my heart the first trumpet call of the 
new time that was to be. I went hurry- 
ing home from our first casual meeting, 
in the office of an assistant of the Navy 
Department, to tell Sallie of the marvel 
of the meeting. I was afire with the 
splendor of the personality that I had 
met, and I walked up and down our 
little bedroom at the Normandie trying 
to impart to her some of the marvel 
that I saw in this young man. 

We were to lunch together the next 
day at the Army and Navy Club, where 
I went stepping on air, as one goes to 
meet en apparition. I had never known 
such a man as he, and never shall 
again. He overcame me. And in the 
hour or two we spent that day at lunch, 
and in a walk down F Street, he poured 
into my heart such visions, such ideals, 
such a new attitude toward life and 
patriotism and the meaning of things, 
as I had never dreamed men had. 

We had this in common: neither of 
us could work up any enthusiasm for 
McKinley. I remember the first shock 
of pain with which he revealed not only 
his scorn for McKinley and his kind, 
but his disgust with the plutocracy that 
Hanna was establishing in the land. 
For Hanna, he had a certain large, joy- 
ous tolerance as a man, but for the gov- 
ernment he was maintaining, for the 
reign of privilege he was constructing, 
for the whole deep and damnable 
alliance between business and politics 
for the good of business, Roosevelt was 
full of vocal eloquence and ironic rage. 

That was the order which I had up- 
held, to which I was committed, to 
which I had commended my soul. Yet 
so strong was this young Roosevelt — 
hard-muscled, hard-voiced even when 
the voice cracked in falsetto, with hard, 
wriggling jaw muscles, and snapping 
teeth, even when he cackled in raucous 
glee, so completely did the personality 
of this man overcome me that I made 
no protest and accepted his dictum as 
my creed. Presently we launched out 
into Heaven knows what seas of specu- 
lation, what excursions of delight, into 
books and men and manners, poetry 
and philosophy — “cabbages and kings!” 
After that I was his man. 

It was not the ten years between us. 
It was more chan the background of his 
achievements in politics. It was youth 
and the new order calling youth away 
from the old order. It was the inexor- 
able coming of change into life, the 
passing of the old into the new. 

Theodore Roosevelt and I, walking 
that sunumer day under the elms on F 
Street in Washington, going from the 
lunch at the Army and Navy Club, 
visioned a vast amount of justice to 
come in the cruel world, Much that we 
visioned has come. 
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RANT MATTHEWS ie a famous in- 
dustrialist with liberal political 
opinions. His wife, Mary, shares his 

views and, like him, balks at any com- 
promise. James Conover, a Republican 
politician, believes that Grant would 
make an extremely popular Republican 
candidate for President. He is secretly 
building him up as a strong contender 
for the party’s nomination, and has 
entrusted their campaign to Spike Me- 
Manus, a newspaperman. The third act, 
from which our scene is taken, is set 
in the living room of Grant’s home in 
New York City. A strategic dinner party 
had been arranged and Conover has in- 
vited influential political, industrial and 
labor leaders. The guests include 
William Hardy, a labor leader; Sam Par- 
rish, an industrialist who is an old 
friend of Grant; Judge Alexander, who 
controls the party’s vote in the South, 
and his wife, Lulubelle; Mrs. Draper, 
the party’s expert on foreign-born 
voters; Senator Lauterback; and Kay 
Thorndyke, owner of a chain of news- 
papers. Conover wants Grant to com- 
promise his view-point in order to satisfy 
everybody, and during the dinner Grant 
had shown signs of weakening. In re- 
sentment, Mary had made a number of 
remarks that may have cost Grant polit- 
ical support. Our scene opens with Con- 
over taking Mary to task while the 
guests are finishing dinner in the din- 
ing room, 


Conover: Mary, you once spoke of 
a spanking as an indication of deep 
affection. There were some moments 
tonight when I could have turned you 
over my knee, but there wouldn't have 
been any affection in it. 

Mary: All right, Jim. I'll agree I’ve 
behaved badly ‘as a hostess. I’m not 
proud of my bad manners. But I'll bet 
you I'd be proud of what I said — if I 
could remember what I said. 

Conover (Amused in spite of him- 
self): You did let go some beauts. 

Mary: Well, I think they're all stupid, 
selfish people. 

[Conover wants Mary to keep Grant 
from expressing his views, but the party 
begins to break up. The guests enter 
the living room.] 

Harpy: Just keep in mind what I 
said. Our funds are our secret weapon. 
If an employer knows how much we’ve 
got in the bank, he knows just how long 
we can stay out on strike. We can't 
afford to open our books. 

Grant (Smiling): As an employer I 
can understand that, Of course, I have 
to show my books. 

Harpy: Well, good night. Good 
night, Mrs. Matthews. See you in Wash- 
ington, Seriator. (Harpy exits.) 

Senator (Going to Mary): What 


Copyright 1945 by Howard Lindsay and 
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Conover pleads with Mary. 


you said about Sam Parrish—I can’t 
wait to get back to Washington to tell 
it on him— (Turns to Grant) Good 
night, Mr. Matthews — Look, will you 
promise me this? Before you speak in 
the Middle West again, will. you haves 
another talk with me — and I'd like to 
have Ed O'Neal and Earl Smith there. 
We can handle the farm problems in 
Congress, but we'd like to be sure we 
won't run into any vetoes. 

[The Senator leaves.] 

Mrs. Draper: Well, if there’s one 
group I do know how to swing, it’s the 
foreigners. I don’t pretend to be an 
intellectual, but since our so-called 
great minds have gotten us into the 
United Nations, we can’t overlook the 
political advantage it gives us. Remem- 
ber, there are lots of voters who are 
afraid of Russia! — And you'd be sur- 
prised how many people -hate the Brit- 
ish! 

Grant: I don't think we can capital- 
ize on that, Mrs. Draper. We can't 
build world peace on hate. We have a 
certain leadership in the United Na- 
tions. We have to be very jealous of it. 

Kay: Yes, but, Grant, if the Party’s to 
win, remember each nationality in 
America will be thinking of their home 
country. We can use that. Am I right, 
Jim? 

Conover: In Jersey City, Mayor 
Hague promised the Italians we'd re- 
build Italy. 

Kay: Exactly! 

Mrs. Draper: We've got to promise 
them that, and more, too! 

Conover: It’s bound to be part of 
the campaign. I don’t see how we can 
very well avoid it. (He has been eyeing 
Mary) Do you, Mary? 

Mary (Taking time to swallow): 
Well, some of the Democrats are being 
pretty open about it. 

Mrs. Draper: I do have to run. 
Good-bye, Mr. Matthews. You'll find 
I'm right about all this! Good night, 
Mrs. Matthews. It was a wonderful 


Nate 
the 
Union 
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dinner — and such good talk! Of course 
my friends accuse me of thinking God 
is a Republican. But I’m fair-minded 
I used to thank him every night fo 
Senator Bilbo, [Mrs. Draper leaves. ] 

ALEXANDER (Crossing to GRANT): 
Mr. Matthews, I just happened to find 
in my overcoat pocket here a little 
pamphlet. It’s a reprint of some of my 
most important decisions. I thought you 
might like to look it over. 

Grant: I'll be very glad to study it. 

ALEXANDER: And I think I can safel) 
promise you the votes of five Southern 
States. 

Grant (Unbelieving): In the elec- 
tion? 

ALEXANDER: No! —In the conven- 
tion! 

LuULUBELLE: Mr. Matthews, I can't 
tell you how crazy I am about that 
wife of yours. And that reminds me - 
(She offers her hand to shake) Con 
gratulations! 

Grant: Congratulations! I dont 
think the Democrats have conceded 
yet. 

LuLUBELLE: No, I mean on your an- 
niversary — your weddin’ anniversary! 

(Grant looks a bit blank, then it 
comes to him.) 

Grant (Shaking her hand vigor- 
ously): Oh, yes, of course! Well, thank 
you! 

LuLuBELLE: Good night, Mr. Mat 
thews. But if you campaign through the 
South, you’d better change your nam« 
from Grant to Lee! [Lulubelle and 
Alexander leave.] 

Sam: Grant, the evening turned out 
fine. It was a great idea getting all thes: 
people together. Must have been some- 
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Spike, Mary, and Grant think it over. 


thing of an education for you, You see, 
Grant, you have to run your politics the 
same way you run your business. It’s 
a question of taking practical measures. 

[Sam is sure Grant won't indulge in 
any more of his “radical” talk.] 

Sam (Remembering something): 
Oh, say! — Hilda’d never forgive me if 
I forgot to show you this. (He takes a 
leather picture case from his pocket) 
Look! It’s Bobby, taken in Japan. Made 
a swell record — sixteen Jap planes. 

Grant: You must be very proud of 
Bobby. 

Sam: He wants to go right into the 
business when he gets back. No more 
college. And I’m going to let him. Want 
to train him. I haven’t got too many 
more years left. I want to leave him 
the soundest business in these whole 
United States. (To Mary with almost 
pathetic justification) That isn’t any- 
thing to be ashamed of, is it, Mary? 

[Sam leaves. ] 

Conover: Well, Grant, you're still 
alive. I know you didn’t look forward 
to this evening — but it wasn’t so tough, 
was it? 

Grant: They certainly don’t mind 
asking for heaven and earth, do they? 

Conover: They don’t expect to get 
Heaven. 

Spixe: No, they4l settle for the earth. 

Conover: I'll get all these people 
alone, They know they can’t get too 
tough with me. Of course there are 
some points we'll have to concede. We 
can’t get through life without conceding 
some things, can we, Mary? I think all 
the Senator wanted to know was that 
Crant wouldn't fight the farm bloc. We 
all know we can’t ‘fight the farm bloc. 
They're too powerful. 

Grant: I’m afraid, Jim, that when 
it comes to concessions, the Senator and 
his crowd will have to make some. 
(BUTLER enters with Grant's coat and 
hat) They want a floor under farm 
prices but no ceiling. They can’t have 
it both ways. 


Conover: Oh, there’s always a mar- 
gin of give and take. We won't have 
any trouble there. 

Spike: I don't think the Senator is 
going to be half as tough as Mrs. 
Draper. I started kidding her. I said 
it was too bad we couldn't dig up 
Hitler. There might be some votes in it. 
(He chuckles) She didn’t know wheth- 
er I was on the level or not. And from 
her answer, I don’t know whether she 
was on the level or not. 

Conover: Of course she goes a little 
overboard — but you can’t dismiss the 
fact those issues are coming up, and 
we've got to find some way of making 
a play for the foreign vote. 

Kay: We know that every nation is 
going to feel the peace terms have done 
them an injustice. We can make a 
perfectly honest appeal for justice, and 
if that gets us some votes—I don’t 
think we should quibble. 

Grant: Which are you thinking of 
first, the votes or the justice? 

Conover: Grant, we.can’t help our- 
selves! The Democrats are going to play 
that side of the street — they’re doing it 
already! Mary agrees with us on that. 
(He has been watching Mary. She, 
instead of making any comment, rises 
and starts for the stairway) We can find 
some way to take a stand for justice 
and still appeal to the foreign vote — 
and with a clear conscience. Don’t you 
think so, Mary? 

Mary (Turns): No! I don't! I tried 
to get out of the room before I got sick, 
but you wouldn’t let me! I’ve sat here 
listening to you making plans for Grant 
to trade away the peace of the world 
to get a few votes! Now that we're in 
the United Nations let’s use it — use it 
to get Italian votes and Polish votes — 
let’s use it to get the votes of those who 
hate the Russians and those who hate 
the British! How long is it going to be 
before you ask us to forgive Germany 
to get the German vote? 

Conover (Warningly): Mary! 

Mary: You heard Mrs. Draper and 
how much did it mean to you? “She’s a 
little overboard.” And you heard 
Kay, too, cheering her on! None of you 
had the guts to tell them they are start- 
ing another war and to slap them down 
for it! 

Conover: Mary, do you know what 
you're doing? in 

Mary: Yes, Jim, I know what I’m 
doing! Look at Sam — he wants to leave 
a fortune to Bobby. What kind of a 
world is he going to leave to Bobby? 
The kind he wants isn’t good enough 
for my children. Don’t you know what's 
happened in the world? Are you will- 
ing to trust the people you brought here 
tonight with atomic power? 

Conover (Harshly): We may not be 


as bright as you are, Mary, but the 
people here tonight were pretty repre- 
sentative. = 

Mary: Representative of what? No- 
body represented the American people! 
They don’t even represent the Repub- 
lican Party. You represent what's dead 
in the Republican Party . . . and what's 
dead in the Democratic Party! 

Kay: For Heaven's sake, Mary, have 
a little faith in Grant! 

Mary: What have you got faith in? 
The people? You're afraid t- let them 
know what Grant really thinks, Don’t 
you believe in democracy? 

Kay (Sharply): Why do you suppose 
we were here tonight? What do you 
think we were doing? All we were 
planning was the next election. 

Mary: Yes, I know. Everybody here 
tonight was thinking of the next elec- 
tion. Well, it’s time somebody began 
thinking of the next generation! (She 
covers her face with her hands, sobbing, 
as she runs upstairs. There is a pause.) 

Conover (Going to Grant): Grant, 
I’ve got to talk to these people, and that 
means you've got to talk to me! 

Grant: I'm talking to a lot of people 
in my speech Thursday night. You'll be 
one of them. I promised myself when 
I went into this that I'd appeal to the 
best in the American people. The only 
advice I've ever had from any of you 
was to appeal to their worst. And that’s 
what both parties fre starting to do 
today. 

Conover: I see. You're the only 
honest man in politics. 

Grant: No, Jim! We have some darn 
good men! There are some wonderful 
men in the Senate and in the House, 
too — Democrats and Republicans. But 
darn it, Jim, there aren't enough of 
them to shape party policies. So, to get 
votes, both parties are out to buy the 
American public. I can’t do that, Jim. 
So I’m afraid I can’t be of any use to 
you. 

[Conover wants Grant to reconsider. 
He refuses, and Conover leaves.] 

Spike: Mr. Matthews, will you marry 
me? 

Grant (Laughing): Be careful, 
Spike, I’m in the mood for it! I’ve never 
felt so rélieved in my life. Thank God, 
that’s settled. I hope they're all listen- 
ing in Thursday night' I'm going to 
burn their ears off. Any candidate for 
any office who threatens world peace 
for the sake of a few votes — there's 
the international criminal for you, 
Spike! 

Spike: You know, Jim may have to 
take you on your own terms. 

Grant: No, Spike, it’s all over but 
the shouting — but, oh, boy, am I going 
to shout! (Grant starts to take off his 

(Concluded on next page) 





Practice 


OBERT FROST once told his 
R students, “I am not a teacher, 

but an awakener.” Your English 

instructor will understand how 
Frost felt — especially when the subject 
under consideration is that extremely 
personal one, poetry. 

Frost knew that only the techniques 
of poetry can be taught, just as only the 
techniques of music and painting can 
be taught, But thousands of you fiddle 
away hours every week, stroking a 
small brown box with a long-haired 
bow. Or perhaps you expose yourselves 
once a day to the white, molar grin of 
an ivory keyboard. Or maybe you be- 
long to a sketch group. At any rate, 
although the odds are against your 
ever making the concert stage or the 
galleries of museums, you're used .to 
taking art and music lessons. Then why 
not courses in the writing of verse? 

Because you are familiar with their 
technical problems, Heifetz, Rubenstein, 
and Cézanne make sense to you. You've 
tried double-stops yourself; you’ve worn 
yourself out practicing arpeggios; you've 
labored over color combinations and the 
principles of design. Poetry, too, when 
you've tried your hand at it, will be- 
come a delight you can share with the 
masters, 

Many colleges and some of the larger 
schools are beginning to appreciate this 
fact. Poets now teach courses in versi- 
fication, Frost, as you have already fig- 
ured out, is one of them. The list of 
other teacher-poets would stretch from 
here into next semester. It includes W. 
H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Mark Van 


Makes Poetry 


Doren, Allen Tate, Conrad Aiken, John 
Crowe Ransom, Robert Penn Warren, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin (Scholastic 
Awards judge), Horace Gregory, Gene- 
vieve Taggard (another Scholastic 
Awards judge), and so on and on. 

Robert Hillyer, who taught at Har- 
vard, has this to say about th> teacher- 
poet: “His function is to provide a short 
cut for younger writers, in order that 
the period of technical maturity may 
more nearly coincide with youthful 
power and sensitiveness.” In other 
words, the poet passes on useful tips. 
These pointers will help the student 
while he is stil] as intensely aware of 
life as only the young can be. 

We don’t know what Professor Hill- 
yer’s tips are, but here at Scholastic, 
where we think of ourselves as teachers- 
on-paper, we have our own suggestions. 
These are the questions we ask ourselves 
when we read student contributions. To 
help you criticize your own poetry and 
prepare it for the annual Scholastic 
Awards (deadline March 5), we pub- 
lish them here. 

1. Are the ideas unusual, or have they 
been expressed often before? 


2. Is the expression unusual; that is, the 
pictures, figures of speech? Or are 
hackneyed word combinations used? 
Golden sunset, rosy dawn, etc. 

. Are the ideas concretely expressed? 
That is, does the writer know he 
should say a robin in a cherry tree 
instead of a bird in a tree? 

. Is the language natural? Does the 
writer avoid inverted word order, 
like on his way went he, his love to 
see; and, in most verse, old-fashioned 
forms such as dost thou, ne'er, o’e: 
and the like? 

. Are the ideas compactly expressed? 
Or has the writer obviously “padded” 
to meet the needs of rhyme and 
rhythm? 

. Are the lines appealing in sound? 
Are they musical when read aloud? 

. Does the writer think in pictures? 
Are the pictures true, accurate, vivid? 
Are the lines rich in color? 

. Does the language suit the thought? 

. If the poem is written in conventional 
rhyme and rhythm, does the writer 
keep the pattern? If in free verse. 
does he suit the rhythm to the 
thought? 





State of the Union 
(Concluded) 


jacket and roll up his shirt sleeves. 
Mary enters downstairs, is surprised to 
find Grant and Spike there. Grant 
pays no attention to her; he is busy 
with his thoughts.) 

Mary: I thought you were gone. 
Where’s Jim? 

Spike: I think he’s. cabling General 
MacArthur. 

Grant (Pacing): We've got to run 
business on a different basis .. . 

Mary: What’s happened? 

Spike: Quiet, please, we're on the 
air. 

Grant: Sam and his type are dead! 
They want to go back to something 
they've had before. We've got to move 
on to something we've never had be- 
fore. And I’m going to tell off the Sena- 


tor, too... (Goes to Mary) It’s time 
somebody spoke up for the farmers. 
The American farmer is not the un- 
patriotic, selfish, grasping person the 
farm bloc makes him out to be! Thank 
God, I can speak my mind now — (He 
looks at Spike) I don’t have to worry 
about being a candidate! 

Spike: Now you're on the beam. Talk 
as though you're not a candidate and 
I think they'll have to make you one. 
[Grant insists he’s through, and Spike 
leaves. ] 

Grant: Mary, I'm not running for 
President. But that doesn’t mean I’m 
out of politics. Nobody can afford to be 
out of politics. I'm going to be yelling 
from the sidelines; you’ve got to be 
yelling; everybody's got to be yelling! 
I’m going to be in there asking ques- 
tions, and I’m going to see that the 
people get the answers! 
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[Mary wants Grant to rest first.] 

Grant: Say—do you know some- 
thing? (He crosses to Mary, shaking 
finger at her) You forgot this is our 
wedding anniversary! 

Mary (Pretending surprise): I did? 
Oh, damn itl! 

(Grant gives Mary a resounding 
spank. )* 

Grant: Cut out that swearing! (The 
realization comes to Mary that he has 
smacked her. Her face slowly lights up 
GRANT continues pacing and talking to 
Mary and the world) I've got to get 
back to work! We've all got to get back 
to work! There is a big job ahead for 
all of us! (He stops and looks at Mary 
and then goes to her) Darling, you're 
right about the future. We've got some- 
thing great to work for! (He reaches 
Mary and takes her in his arms.) 

Curtain 
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(7 Rose easily walked off 
with first prize in the Humor 
division of last spring’s Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Some of Corinne’s 
blithe bits of light verse are still in 
our files. We feel that we have spent 
enough time gloating over them pri- 
vately. Here is Corinne! Here also 
are overtones of W. S. Gilbert’s 
famed “patter” songs from the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operettas. We do 
not mean that Corinne’s verse is imi- 
tative of Gilbert’s — not at all. Our 
point is that she knows how to give 
it the same swing and sheen that 
distinguishes his. Judge for yourself. 


What Price Liberty? 
Oh, for the days of the sword and the 
cloak, 
Oh, for the days of romance, 
When girls had long tresses and women 
wore dresses 
Instead of their husbands’ old pants! 


Oh, for the days of the quaint minuet, 
When dancing did not make one windy, 
When no jitterbug could cut up a rug, 
And no one had heard of the “Lindy”! 


Oh, for the days when women were 
queens, 

And men could recline at their feet, 

When ’kerchiefs were spread for ladies, 
instead 

Of knocking them down for a seat! 


They speak of the progress we women 
have made 
As one nothing short of transcendent, 
Yet, ponder upon the things we've 
foregone 
By being so darned independent! 
Corinne Rose, 16 
James Monroe High School 


New York, New York 
Teacher, Geraldine Saltzberg 


Resume 
| might have married Yancey, 
He really caught my fancy, 
For he embodied charm and gallantry. 
His suave sophistication 
Filled me with admiration — 
But you, my dear, read poetry to me! 


| might have married Amos, 

And been quite rich and famous, 

And risen high above my low degree. 

Then I'd have rated sables, 

And yachts and livery stables — 

But you could make such brilliant 
repartee! 


| might have married Peter, 

For no one could be sweeter, 

And he was just as handsome as could 
be. 

But al] my admiration 
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Proved weak infatuation — 
Your brain was on a higher plane, you 
see. 


All these I might have married; 

With you, why have I tarried? 

My reason is about to be disclosed: 
Although the others charmed me, 

And flattered and disarmed me, 

You were the only fellow who proposed! 


Corinne Rose 


Phyllis Uslan is rapidly becoming 
our “Young Voices” bird authority. 
Some time ago we published on these 
pages her amazingly good poem, 
“Seagulls.” Now Phyllis comes back 
with a gentle little piece on love 
birds. 

In prose, Phyllis shows the same 
fine feeling for style that her poetry 
displayed. The tone of “Deception” 
gives her story its charm and rescues 
the slight plot from the sugar-coat- 
ing of a more “gushy” style. 

Phyllis’ semi-formal manner of ex- 
pressing herself reminds us of those 
moral little essays so popular in the 
eighteenth century. Do you agree 
with us that “mammy” and “pappy” 
are not good names for the birds? 
What would you have called them? 


Deception 
The word “deceive” has an unpleas- 
ant connotation, because it is associated 
with dishonesty and other unworthy 
characteristics. Yet I am proudly ad- 
mitting that I was an active member to 


a deception which had the power of 
life and death. You are my silent judges, 
but I feel assured that, after hearing 
all the circumstances, your approval of 
my action will echo my conscience. 

My family once possessed two iden- 
tical lovebirds who billed and cooed all 
day long, happy in the private world of 
their own cage. Like Adam and Eve, 
they had no worries concerning food or 
shelter. Their downy feathers warmed 
them amply. They were content. 

The most winning aspect of their 
relationship, and the one that appealed 
most to our guests, was the way “pappy” 
would pick up a seed with his bill and 
place it inf the bill of “mammy.” What 
a wonderful and ideal relationship was 
theirs! 

But even in the bird world, bliss can- 
not be everlasting. One morning a song 
issued from the cage and ended abrupt- 
ly. Upon investigation, we discovered 
mammy’s lifeless body. Pappy hardly 
touched the seed we placed so solicit- 
ously within his cage. The house no 
longer vibrated with his song. We 
thought he would pine away from grief 
and lonesomeness, Finally, we had an 
idea! At night, when he was sleeping, 
we placed a mirror in his cage and 
hopefully awaited the results. 

His chirping awoke us in the morn- 
ing and the house twittered with the 
happiness of his song. He believed that 
his reflection in the mirror was his mate 
come home. Our little deception had 
worked. 

However, at feeding time, he offered 
his image a bird seed and gently pecked 
against the mirror with his beak. No 
response. He seemed burt and bewil- 
dered, but he saw his reflection being 
sad too and immediately he cheered up 
and began again to chirp. 

The little game continued over a long 
period of time and then one day he, 
too, died. We buried him near his lady 
love. The mirror I keep and treasure. 
It is only an inanimate object, but it 


helped preserve a life and was the 


weapon of my compulsory deception. 


Phyllis Uslan, 17 


Semvel J. Tilden H. $. 


Brooklyn, New York 





Read All About It - 


1. Politics Is People 


Politicians have to know people in 
order to work with them. They must 
be able to spot little quirks of behavior 
—the colorful tricks of character that 
set one individual off from another. 

Ruth McKenney’s Grandpa Flanni- 
gan had a “loud red” personality. When 
you have finished his story, see if you 
can answer the following questions. A 
good politician would have allowed few 
of these details to escape his notice. 

1. Hotly - Irish Grandpa Flannigan 
was born (a) in County Cork, (b) in 
the tenement section of Dublin, (c) 
six miles off Ellis Island, (d) in the 
Connemara country of Eire. 

2. Grandpa’s political tendencies (this 


one is easy!) were noticeably (a) Dem- 
ocratic, (b) Republican, (c) Anarch- 
istic, (d) Nihilistic, (e) Mugwump. 

3. Grandpa disapproved of his daugh- 
ters’ beaux whenever they turned out 
to be (a) bricklayers, (b) motormen, 
(c) lawyers, (d) members of the police 
force. 

4. Grandpa said he was looking for a 
son-in-law who believed in (a) trade 
unionism, (b) Scotch-Irish Presbyteri- 
anism, (c) retaining the old musical 
instruments, such as the Irish harp and 
the zither, (d) the Single Tax. 


Il. State of the Union 

The conflict in this play is waged 
between the spirit of public service and 
the selfish demands of vested interests. 
Grant Matthews, a fledgling politician, 
finds himself pulled first towards one 
side and then towards the other. His 
wife, Mary, is used by the playwrights 
as a concrete symbol of Grant’s public- 
spirited instincts. Kay, who controls a 
chain of newspapers, represents those 
who would have Grant compromise his 
ideals. (1) Can you find the exchange 
of dialogue between Mary and Kay 
that is the climax of the whole play and 
that causes Grant to make his final de- 
cision? 

Each of the politicians present at the 
dinner wanted special concessions for 
the group he represented. (2) What 
did Hardy, the labor leader, want? (3) 


What did Senator Lauterback look for? 
(4) How did Mrs, Draper think Grant 
should appeal to the foreign-born? 

Grant said that his break with the 
party-backers and his consequent loss 
of their support would cost him the 
nomination. Does your knowledge of 
national politics lead you to believe that 
this is true? Elaborate. Can you name 
a national figure in our history to whom 
this has happened? 

If you were placed in a position simi- 
lar to Grant’s, would you react to it as 
he did? The argument might be raised 
that Grant could have played along 
with the campaign managers until elect- 
ed. Once in power, he would be in a 
position to improve the lot of his coun- 
trymen. He could say, “the end justifies 
the means.” What do you think about 
this reasoning? 


lll. There Were Giants in Those 
Days 

1. Why does William Allen White 
say that in 1896 Mark Hanna was a 
giant, “the most powerful man on the 
American continent”? 

2. Why did Hanna feel indebted to 
the young country journalist? 

8. At the Zanesville victory dinner. 
White saw to it that he was placed 
beside a certain giant of the Negro race. 
What was this giant’s name? 

4. Did White include William Mc- 
Kinley in his list of giants? Explain. 

5. What one political figure was able 
to awaken a full-hearted response in 
White? Why did White feel that this 
man was the greatest giant of them all? 





The Vocabulary 
of Politics 


NN 


OLITICS, like our other institutions, 

has added colorful words and phrases 
to the American language. When these 
words and phrases were coined nearly 
all of them were slang. But they were 
soon picked up by speakers at political 
meetings, used in Congress and the 
newspapers, and finally accepted as 
good American English. They are now 
part of the very fibre of our language. 
Here are some of the terms and their 
origins. 

Caucus. This word is probably the 
oldest American political term. It was 
first used in 1624 by Captain John 





Smith in his General History of Vir- 
ginia. Coming from an Indian word 
meaning one who advises or urges, it 
came to mean a meeting of political 
leaders gathered to choose party candi- 
dates. Caucus is also used to designate 
a meeting of regular party members in 
a legislature, called to decide the par- 
ty’s stand on important issues. 
Mugwump. Here is another word 
that Americans borrowed from the In- 
dians. In the Algonquian language mug- 
wump meant a chief, and the frontiers- 
men used it as a term of contempt for 
someone who thought himself high and 
mighty. It was first used as a political 
term in 1884. In that year James G. 
Blaine received the Republican nomina- 
tion for the presidency and many im- 
portant Republicans refused to support 
him. Republican newspapers jibed that 
these party rebels had superiority com- 
plexes and they called them mugwumps. 
Far from feeling offended, the inde- 
pendents accepted the term and used it 
proudly. Later, any political independ- 
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ent was called a mugwump. But as one 
politician cracked, the mugwump is a 
political bird sitting on the fence, with 
his mug on one side, and his wump on 
the other. 

Logrolling. Back in the days of the 
frontier, when a new settler arrived the 
neighbors got together and rolled logs 
for him, to help him build a cabin. The 
frontiersman whose house had been 
built returned the favor when anothe: 
new settler arrived. In time the term 
crept into politics and came to mean 
the vote trading by which legislators 
help each other get pet bills passed. 

Stump. When a candidate delivers a 
series of speeches during a campaign 
we say he stumps the county or the 
state or the country. The word also 
means the platform from which politi- 
cal speeches are made. In the early days 
such speeches were made from a tree 
stump in a clearing, and we still use the 
word stump, even when the speech is 
made in Madison Square Garden or the 
Chicago Stadium. 
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love conquers all — 


even politics 


By RUTH McKENNEY 











MY GRANDPA FLANNIGAN had six 

daughters, but in their opinion he never 

did anything at all to help them get mar- 

ried, at least to the right people. My 

mother and her sisters favored refined 
young men who wore straw boaters, went to law school, 
and played the mandolin. Grandpa, on the other hand, 
had an extremely poor opinion of lawyers. He told one 
of my mother’s most serious admirers, an embryo bar- 
rister named Ronald, to stop being a too] of Wall Street 
and take up something honest, such as bricklaying. 
Afterwards Grandpa claimed he was just being fatherly 
to Ronald, but Mother was outraged — Ronald never 
came back for any more kindly advice. 


From The Loud Red Patrick by Ruth McKenney, copyright, 
1947, by Ruth McKenney and Richard Bransten. Reprinted by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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The Flannigan girls found Grandpa 
was a staggering handicap. For in- 
stance, in the Flannigan front parlor 
hung a large picture of an obscure and 
melancholy Irishman, draped in heavy 
black crepe; on the opposite wall, fac- 
ing this photograph of the martyred 
dead, was an immense placard an- 
nouncing, “Irish BLOOD cries out for 
VENGEANCE.” 

The young ladies Flannigan pleaded 
endlessly with their papa to take down 
this sign. Other people, they said, did 
not have signs on their parlor walls. 

“Pah,” Grandpa always said when he 
heard about other people. 

“You'll be sorry,” my mother replied 
furiously. “We'll be old maids. All six 
of us.” 

Grandpa did not consider this very 
likely, he said —there were altogether 
too many mandolin players cluttering 
up the back parlor and tenderly making 
fudge in the kitchen. “Dull, spiritless 
fellows, these lads of yours, Maggie. 
Like that pip-squeak of a cr-r-reature, 
the one with the cane and the mental 
palsy, what was his name? The tool —” 

“Ronald was not a tool,” Mother 
cried, 

Grandpa laughed heartlessly. “He 
had a mind like a little child. Or a bird. 
That you can’t deny, Maggie. You'd 
never have been after wanting to marry 
him, Maggie?” 

Mother was too exasperated to argue, 
and besides, two weeks after the Tool 
had disappeared, Mother met Father at 
a college dance. In those days, Father 
was a very prissy and refined young 
man, and cautious, too, but he was in- 
stantly dazzled by the Flannigan black 
curls and bright blue eyes. He asked 
permission to call, after the second 
waltz. Mother thought it over and de- 
cided Father was safe. Father was a 
mechanical engineer. In an excess of 
optimism, influenced no doubt by Fath- 
er’s snappy two-step and his genteel 
white gloves, my mother wound up by 
inviting her new admirer to dinner. 


Granppa promised (somewhat 
sullenly) to behave and Mother had 
+high hopes for the evening. At the last 
moment, however, Grandpa came home 
from the office with two Irish revolu- 
tionists fresh over from the old country. 
“Mama!” my mother said desperate- 
ly, out in the kitchen. “Please!” 
Grandma banged the oven door so 
hard the Yorkshire pudding fell, as 
indeed it usually did. Grandma was not 
a very good cook, at best, but she went 
al] to pieces under the stress of the 
Irish question. For although Grandpa, 
a man of mighty passions, loved Ireland 
fiercely, Grandma was English — and 
not just born in Derbyshire, either. 
Grandma was Cromwell English, Dis- 


THE AUTHOR 


The riotous adventures of the McKen- 
ney family have been delighting the 
chuckling public since 1939, when My 
Sister Eileen was published. The hilari- 
ous carryings-on in that book became a 
hit play and an equally popular movie. 
This success was followed a year later 
by The McKenneys Carry On, in which 
we were tr-ated to more of the family’s 
misadventures. 

In The Loud Red Patrick, the book 
from which “Grandpa’s Sign” was select- 
ed, the hero is Miss McKenney’s grand- 
father, a genuine Irish patriot who de- 
spised sentimentality, either about Ire- 
land or anything else. 

Ruth McKenney was born in a little 
town in Indiana, Mishawaka, which she 
says “it took me nearly 20 years to learn 
how to spell.” She grew up in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and studied at Ohio State. She 
has written for newspapers and The 
New Yorker magazine. Humor must be 
a strange business. Miss McKenney says, 
“I have very little sense of humor and 
suffer a great deal while writing what 
is supposed to be funny.” 
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raeli English, Churchill English. She 
spat on the Irish (except Grandpa) — 
“dirty creatures,” Grandma said. It was 
Grandma’s considered opinion that 
nothing better had ever happened to 
Ireland than the English occupation. 
“Benighted savages,” Grandma often 
remarked, in her strong Derbyshire ac- 
cent. “Cromwell brought them as much 
of civilization as they could bear.” 
Which was not much, Grandma felt. 

It always seemed something of a 
minor miracle that Grandpa and Grand- 
ma achieved forty years and more of 
happy married life, in spite of the bat- 
tle of Cromwell, which was not the less 
bitter because it was refought two hun- 
dred and fifty years later in the Flan- 
nigan front parlor. Of course Grandpa 
and Grandma loved each other very 
much— but affection never blinded 
them to the fatal defects in each other’s 
politics. 

“Mama,” my mother said tearfully. 
“Just this once. He’s a mechanical engi- 
neer, Mama. PLEASE!” 

Father, all acquiver at seeing the 
lovely Miss Flannigan again, arrived 
promptly at six. During the roast leef 
and sunken Yorkshire pudding stage of 
the evening, Father thought Miss Flan- 
nigan’s relatives were queer, but aw- 
fully jolly. At the head of the dinner 
table, Grandpa, with the two Sinn 
Feiners on either side of him, talked 
darkly about raising money to dynamite 
British «arsenals in Dublin; at the foot 
of the table Grandma banged the dishes 
quite a bit, but kept her peace. The six 
Flannigan girls, including Mother, gig- 


gled hysterically and continuously, to 
drown out Grandpa. However, nothing 
terrible happened over the home-made 
ice cream, and Mother had just decided, 
nervously, that everything was going as 
well as could be expected, when Grand. 
pa announced that everybody would 
now gather around the piano in the 
front parlor and sing. Mother did he: 
best to show Father the sea-shell col- 
lection in the back parlor, but young 
Mr. McKenney was a little vain about 
his tenor. He supposed he would get a 
chance to harmonize soulfully (for Miss 
Flannigan’s edification) on “Juanita” o; 
“Tenting Tonight.” When the McKen 
neys crowded around their upright 
they also favored “My Old Kentuck, 
Home,” and even, when they felt frivo 
lous, “Come, Josephine, on My Flying 
Machine.” 

My father discovered, as soon as 
Aunt Kate struck the first chord, that 
Flannigans were made of sterner musi 
cal stuff than McKenneys. The opening 
number was a ballad entitled “Kevin 
Barry.” 

“SHOOT me like an I—rish SOL- 
DIER, Do not HANG me like a dog!” 
Grandpa bellowed between sobs, “For | 
FOUGHT for I — rish FREEDOM... ..” 


Granpma did not join the family 
song-fest. She rattled the dishes as she 
cleared the dining-room table. In the 
front parlor, Grandpa got all choked 
up, explaining to Father about the last 
thing Irishmen heard as their ships 
weighed anchor and the long voyage to 
America began. “On the quay, the 
weeping mothers, the heartbroken 
sweethearts, and the lonely children 
sing as the ships move into the stream. 
Ah, I hear the sad music yet, in m 
dreams,” Grandpa declared, which was 
remarkable because he was born six 
miles off Ellis Island, almost, but not 
quite, an American citizen. However. 
prenatal influence was strong and 
Grandpa wept as he clarioned in his 
beautiful, strong tenor, “Come back to 
Erin, Mavourneen, Mavourneen. .. .” 

Just at first Father was a little sur- 
prised by the Flannigan recital, but 
soon he got into the spirit of the eve- 
ning. Aunt Kate, prompted by Grand 
pa, reluctantly banged the opening bars 
of “The Wearing of the Green.” 

“Mr. McKenney,” Mother - said, 
“wouldn’t you care to play ouija?” 

But Father enjoyed singing. “O Padd\ 
dear, an’ did ye hear, The NEWS that’s 
goin’ round?” 

Mother gritted her teeth and hoped 
for the best. Grandma held out through 
the news that shamrocks were forbid- 
den to bloom on Irish sod, but when 
Grandpa started off on the second verse. 
Grandma lost control— she could not. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


what to do. But some of the 
time you don’t know how to 
do it. 

It’s obvious that the time has come 
for you and Joe to say adieu. But 
how do you make parting a sweet 
sorrow? 

You feel a party “on the house” 
would put you in solid with the gang. 
The problem is how to - persuade 
Mum that you're old enough and 
wise enough to handle a big hostess- 
ing deal? 

Influencing the other fellow to see 
it your way is mostly a matter of 
tact. For instance: 


Mw OF THE TIME you know 


Q. I have been going with Joe for 
three months. But now I find that I like 
his best friend. His friend has asked me 
for a date. However, I'm afraid if I ac- 
cept, we'll both lose Joe’s friendship. 
What do you advise? 


A. When the Man of the Month be- 
comes merely “good, old Joe,” there's 
no sense in prolonging the parting. But 
neither is there any point in ending on 
a note of misunderstanding or hurt feel- 
ings. 

If your heart no longer beats for Joe 
~although he still has your name em- 
blazoned on the front fender of his bike 

it might be wise and tactful to ar- 
range a cooling-off period before you 
begin to date his best buddy. 

If you stop dating Joe exclusively 
and accept dates with other boys in 
vour class, Joe will have a chance to 
get over thinking of you as his girl. 
Then when you begin sharing your 
Saturday nights with his best friend, 
he will be less apt to brand his chum 
as an enemy agent. 


Q. I am frequently invited to parties, 
and I would like to give a party for my 
friends. I don’t know how to convince 
my mother to allow me to have one. Do 
you think I’m too young? (I'm in junior 
high school.) Is it very expensive to en- 
tertain boys? 


A. Most parents encourage group 
parties — even when they feel you are 
a little young to be going out on dates 
with one boy. They realize these parties 


give you an opportunity to develop 
healthy friendships in your own home. 
Not only can they keep an eye on the 
party, but they have an opportunity to 
meet your friends. 

We suspect your mother will be glad 
to allow you to have a party if you 
show her that you’re capable of plan- 
ning it, and if she has confidence in your 
ability to carry out your plans. 

Build up your stock for a few weeks 
by taking over more responsibility 
around home — keeping your room in 
order without constant reminders from 
Mum, relieving her of the dishes more 
often, arriving home at the hour you 
promised, volunteering to stay home 
with the kid brother so Mum and Dad 
can take in an occasional movie. 

Break the ground for the Big Ques- 
tion by telling Mum what's been going 
on at school. Keep her up-to-date on 
your friends. Tell her about Slim’s book 
report, Marylou’s new dress, and Ted’s 
aft@-school job, If you build up her in- 


- terest in your friends, she'll be more 


eager to meet them. 

You might also supply a play-by-play 
report on those other parties you at- 
tend. Who was there? What was the 
entertainment? What did you have to 
eat? What did the girls wear? Sharing 
your good times with Mum is a sure 
way to interest her in planning more 
good times for you and with you. 

If Mum agrees to your party plan, 
be sure you volunteer to clean the 
house, prepare refreshments, etc. Re- 
freshments needn’t be expensive. Ice 
cream and cake have been favorites 
since Mum was a girl. If you invite a 
small number of people to your first 
party, you could probably foot the food 
bill out of your own allowance — with 
a little advance budgeting. Another 
way to make a good impression on the 
family is to call an early curfew at this 
first home celebration. 


Q. How can you turn down a date 
with a boy you don’t particularly like 
without hurting his feelings? 


A. Say “Sorry, Wally, but I have 
other plans for Thursday night.” Your 
“other plans” may consist of letting 
down the hems of last year’s skirts or 
playing checkers with Brother Bud. 
But there’s no need to go into such dis- 
illusioning details. 

If Wally persists in asking you for 
dates, you may eventually have to break 
down and tell him frankly that you're 
not interested. But chances are that two 
or three refusals for “other plans” (un- 


“I'll clean the house today, Mum.” 
—One way to earn a party priority. 


accompanied by any raincheck leads 
from you) will let him down gently and 
tactfully, 


Q. Why do girls object to being in- 
vited out at the last minute? If I don’t 
decide until Friday night that I want to 
go to the movies that night, I don’t se« 
why a girl should mind deciding om the 
spur of the moment whether she wants 
to go with me. 


A. Since most boys do start dream- 
ing of Friday night on Monday morn- 
ing, it’s natural for Nora to suspect that 
you've been dialing the other girls’ 
numbers earlier in the week, and that 
hers was the bottommost name on your 
list. Most girls will play an occasional 
second fiddle — but fourth or fifth fid- 
dle is a little hard on anyone’s ego. 

Even if Nora is your first choice, it’s 
not very flattering to be asked at the 
eleventh hour. She'd like to think you've 
been looking forward to this date for 
several days. And she’d like to look for- 
ward to it, too. 

It also looks as if you didn’t con- 
sider her a very popular girl if you ex- 
pect her to be dateless at eight o'clock 
on Friday night. Even if you have “in- 
side information” to the effect that she’s 
home alone and lonely, it’s not very 
tactful to let her know you know. 

We don’t mean to say impromptu 
dates can’t be fun, or that there aren’t 
many times when they're excusable. But 
you asked why the gals objected to 
them. 

You'll find that most girls will accept 
a last minute invite once in awhile. 
But it’s bad to make such timing a habit 
—at least, if you want to be rated as 
one of the smooth Joes. To be an im- 
portant threat in the girls’ league, you 
have to make them feel important, And 
forethought is the best tactic. 





Grandpa's Sign 
(Continued) 


Mr. McKenney or no Mr. McKenney, 
allow the Union Jack to be insulted, 
under her own roof, too. Grandpa, his 
voice ringing out proudly, denounced 
“England's CRU - EL Red. . . .” Grand- 
ma dropped a large stack of plates on 
the kitchen floor. Grandpa's two Irish 
revolutionists came instantly to~ the 
alert; Father, when he heard this 
doomsday crash, turned pale. . But 
Grandpa, ignoring the awful noise from 
the kitchen, tried to bluster his way 
through the second verse. However, 
Aunt Kate faltered at the piano, and 
Grandma appeared at the parlor doors 
crying, “Rule, Britannia!” 

Father had never before met people 
who took politics so seriously, and he 
was shaken by the debate which fol- 
lowed Grandma’s battle cry, “The King! 
God Save Him!” She challenged Grand- 
pa and his Sinn Fein colleagues to name 
one battle when Irishmen hadn’t run 
backwards at the sight of England's 
gallant (not cruel) red. 

“We were outnumbered,” Grandpa 
bawled. 

“Outnumbered! Paltry talk! When 
Cromwell landed, he had only a hand- 
ful against the savage Irish hordes.” 

“Mama!” my mother and her sisters 
cried, but it was much too late — Grand- 
pa always took offense at the word 
“savage.” 

“Bloody oppressors!” Grandpa thun- 
dered. “WE WILL BE REVENGED.” 


The Irish revolutionists took the dis- 
pute nearly as hard as Father, who did 
not stay to play ouija, but left with the 
visiting Sinn Feiners; they were mut- 
tering about having fallen into a den of 
British thieves. Grandpa feared that his 
friends thought he was an English spy, 
harboting, as he did, a partisan of 
Cromwell, right in his own house. Moth- 
er was brokenhearted. She was con- 
vinced that her latest beau must think 
her family very peculiar — she was per- 
fectly right, too. It took Father three 
days to pull himself together; then he 
cautiously asked Mother to a football 
game. He would have to call for her, 
to be sure, and bring her home again, 
but if he played his cards right, and 
carefully avoided Flannigan family 
sings, he felt pretty certain of himself. 

Mother was anxious about the weath- 
er, but the Saturday afternoon turned 
out clear and crisp, a lovely October 
day, exactly right for her colossal new 
velvet hat and Aunt Kate’s fur neck- 
piece. All the Flannigan womenfolk, 
even Grandma, gathered in Mother’s 
bedroom to give advice and assistance 
on final touches. 

Grandpa also thought the weather 
was very nice. Happily he caroled 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” as he nailed a 
large sign across the railing ox the front 
porch. The sign said in very large let- 
ters, clearly visible from the street, “I 
AM A DEMOCRAT.” 

“Papa’s hammering something,” Aunt 
Kate reported from the bedroom win- 
dow. 

Mother was now seated at the. big 


mirror, absorbed in a delicate task — 
anchoring the hat on her pompadour. 
“What’s he hammering?” she asked. 

Aunt Kate leaned out the upstairs 
window. “It’s a sign,” she said, after a 
moment. 

“A sign!” Mother was_ instantly 
alarmed. She didn’t want anything to 
go wrong, the second time that refined 
young Mr. McKenney called. “You go 
see, Bess.” 

Bessie, aged eight, the youngest of 
the Flannigan maidens, left the head, 
atmosphere of the boudoir with extreme 
reluctance. She was back almost imme 
diately. “It’s just some old politics sign. 
For the election, I guess,” Bessie said 
carelessly, “Papa said Mr. Healy, the 
motorman, told him there was going to 
be a parade today, so Papa got the sign 
painter, and it was finished just in time, 
the paint’s still wet. Papa’s getting it 
on his trousers, Mama. Anyway it’s a 
big sign and it cost $5.40. Are you 
going to put on powder this time. 
Maggie?” 

“POWDER!” Grandma cried. “Mar- 
garet Flannigan, have you been using 
POWDER?” 

“Now, Mama—” my mother began 
nervously, forgetting al] about politics 
and signs and parades. 

In the meantime, while Grandpa 
blithely nailed his sign across the front 
porch, while my mother passionate] 
argued the ethics of just a little talcum 
powder for a shiny nose, my father sat 
stifly on a Kinsman Road street car, 
speeding nearer and nearer to the Flan- 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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the Metal from Heaven 


from which automobiles grew 


“Ba-en-pet,” the ancient Egyptians called it, “the metal 
from heaven.” 


It was iron — wonderful stuff which they first found in 
meteorites and from which they made crude tools. 


Man took centuries figuring out ways to get better metals 
from iron ore — to make different kinds of iron and steel 
for different uses. 


rae 


* 


Even when the first automobile appeared, our iron and 
steel left much to be desired. Axles, gears, bushings and 
other metal parts too often gave way in service. 


lt was plain that if cars were to improve, the science of 
metallurgy would have to be developed considerably, 
since iron and steel make up 80% of an automobile. So, 
General Motors set up special laboratories for the study 
of metallurgy, being one of the first to do so. 


From this laboratory have come new methods of testing, 
using and even making metals. Where once there were 
only two alloys of steel, now the engine may contain half a 
dozen different kinds of iron or steel, while various gears 
throughout the car — rear axle, transmission and so on — 
ave being made of their own special kinds of steel. 


All told, there are more than 70 special alloys of iron and 
steel used ina modern GM car. 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL 








The result is to make the whole car better — stronger, 
more dependable, much more free from breakdown and 
repair, generally a much better “buy” for the money. 


This is just one example of General Motors leadership in 
producing more and better things for more people — 
things with bigger value. 


For it’s truer than ever in this 40th anniversary year of 
General Motors — you can’t beat GM for real value. 


Ga AND BETTER THINGS Ny FOR MORE PEoPLE*’ 


Le Gita More Values. 





On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 400 Mutual stations, coast fo coast. Hear him! 


BUICK - CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


AC SPARK PLUGS 
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Grandpa's Sign 
(Concluded) 


nigan house. Father was modishly at- 
tired in a brand-new gray derby and a 
brand-new tweed raglan topcoat; he 
had a huge yellow mum, tied with the 
Case School of Engineering colors, 
clasped in one respectably gloved hand. 
Did he dare to hope that the beautiful 
Miss Flannigan would allow him, per- 
sonally, to pin the mum on her suit 
coat? Dreamily, tenderly, but a little 
nervously too, Father considered strat- 
egy. His mood, on this splendid Satur- 
day afternoon in late October, was, 
everything considered, profoundly 
a-political. He heard, without the least 
curiosity, the noise of a brass band; 
from the streetcar window, he watched 
idly as the Fifth Ward Republican Club 
marched from the side street into Kins- 
man Road, Father was a Republican, 
and he intended to cast his very first 
vote, in November, fer William Howard 
Taft, that prince of ‘.merican states- 
men; on the other hand, Father was not 
interested in the Fifth Ward Republi- 
can parade, Father’s mind was on 
Mother that day, not the 1908 election. 


Bur Father was not a lucky man. The 
motorman at the helm of Father's trol- 
ley car was not bemused, like Father, 
with the finer things of life. Mr. O’Fla- 
herty was deeply interested in the 1908 
election, and he was not in the least 
Republican. Moreover, this Mr. O’Fla- 
herty was a craftsman who sincerely 
loved his work. He was outraged by 
having his streetcar tracks cluttered up, 
even temporarily, by a brass band and 
a lot of Republican ward leaders in silk 
hats. Mr. O'Flaherty made his schedule 
through rain and sleet and dark of 
night. Why should he throw on the 
brakes for a lot of ruffians who intended 
to vote for Taft? If Mr. O'Flaherty had 
only held his peace, Father might have 
taken Mother to the football game. Un- 
fortunately, however, Mr. O'Flaherty 
was a man of mettlesome temperament. 
He leaned out the front window of his 
streetcar and bawled, “We shall NOT 
be crucified on a cross of gold! 
NEVER!” Then he nipped four minor 
Republicans and a piccolo player with 
the cowcatcher. 

The outrage, among the Republic ~s, 
was tremendous. Even Father was star- 
tled out of his dreams of love. The Fifth 
Ward attacked the streetcar with pav- 
ing bricks. Mr. O'Flaherty at first held 
the upper hand. He threw on the power 
and charged. Some of the Republicans 
dodged just in time. The dispute now 
grew serious. Father’s streetcar was 
surrounded by a mass of paraders; in 
spite of Mr. O'Flaherty and his con- 


ductor, Mr. Jackson, the Republicans 
pulled the trolley arm off the overhead 
wire and left Mr. O'Flaherty fuming 
helplessly in the stalled car. The ward 
leaders now rallied their forces; quite a 
few wanted to turn the streetcar over, 
but wiser heads prevailed. The parade, 
in an aroused mood, marched up Kins- 
man Road. 

It took Mr. O'Flaherty and Mr. Jack- 
son ten minutes to get the car started 
again. Father fretted for fear he would 
be late, but at last he saw the Flannigan 
house. He also saw the Republican pa- 
rade, which seemed to have disinte- 
grated. Father, peering nervously out 
the window, rang the bell, Mr. O’Fla- 
herty slammed on the brakes, and 
Father jumped down to the street. He 
took another look across Kinsman Road, 
and his heart lurched. The Republicans 
were attacking the home of his be- 
loved Miss Flannigan; indeed, they ap- 
peared to be personally attacking Miss 
Flannigan’s father dnd, as he watched, 
horrified, the lovely Miss Flannigan 
herself. 

The riot had started, the police es- 
tablished later, when the Fifth Ward 
spotted Grandpa’s sign. The simple 
words, “I AM A DEMOCRAT,” 
brazenly displayed in a part of Cleve- 
land where there Were no Democrats 
(except Grandpa and some streetcar 
motormen), stung the Republicans to 
action. Breaking ranks, the Taft ruf- 
fians charged across the Flannigan front 
lawn to the front porch. They meant to 
capture and burn Grandpa’s bold chal- 
lenge to their delicate sensibilities, but 
Grandpa, of course, was no man to 
strike his colors and retreat. On the 
contrary, he was always more than 
happy to do battle for a just cause; he 
met the enemy head-on. Leaning over 
the porch railing, he joyously slugged 
oncoming Republicans as he bawled, 
“Up Bryan! Up Bryan! Bryan Forever!” 


A: this point Mother rushed out the 
front door, crying, “Papa, how could 
you? Mr. McKenney’s coming any min- 
ute! Papa! Stop!” 

The Fifth Ward probably did not 
mean to strike a respectable young lady, 
even if her father was a Democrat. No 
doubt, in all the confusion, my mother 
got hit by mistake. But Father. witness- 
ing this affront, did not stop to con- 
sider. 

“Miss Flannigan!” Father cried in an 
agony of fear, and still clutching the 
mum, he charged. His intentions were 
completely chivalrous; like the knights 
of old, he meant to do battle for the 
lady he loved. Instead, he got arrested. 
The police (Democrats all) arrived be- 
fore Father managed to get through to 
the Flannigan front porch. Innocent as 
he was, Father did not, like the other 


Republicans present, start running 
when he heard the bells of the speed- 
ing Black Maria. The next thing we 
knew, a large policeman was hitting 
him with a night stick. Mother was so 
taken up by the damage to her new 
hat that she did not even notice Fathe: 
being arrested. She finally heard his 
piteous voice from the inside of the 
police van. 

“Miss Flannigan! Miss Flannigan!” 
Father was calling desperately. 
“HELP!” 

Mother tried to buttonhole the po- 
lice riot squad, but it was too late. 
Father was taken to the police station, 
where he kept explaining that he was 
going to a football game. 

“A likely story,” the desk sergeant 
sneered. 


Granpra was dispatched by my 
sobbing mother to the rescue of her 
unfortunate suitor. Grandpa had just 
arranged for Father's honorable release 
from the 125th Street Precinct when 
my father’s own father arrived in an 
extremely truculent frame of mind and 
denied out of hand that his son was a 
Democrat. In later years my two grand- 
fathers came to like each other, in a 
restrained way, but at their first meet- 
ing they very nearly resorted to fisti 
cuffs — and in a police station, at that. 
Grandpa McKenney said that Father 
was the first in a long line of respecta 
ble, God-fearing Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terian McKenneys to be arrested; he 
blamed the entire unsavory episode on 
Grandpa Flannigan. 

“It’s not enough you're a Democrat! 
You even put up signs about it! No 
wonder Sid lost his head.” 

“Will you be holding your tongue?” 
Grandpa Flannigan roared, “I say ’tis 
innocent he is, this poor lad. A brave 
Democrat, fearless, like a lion, he was 
taking those black Republicans from 
the rear, when —” 

“No McKenney” — Grandpa McKen- 
ney also raised his voice —“ever was, 
or ever will be, a Democrat.” 

“Orangeman!” Grandpa Flannigan 
cried. 

Father had to pay a twenty-five dol- 
lar fine and plead guilty to disorderly 
conduct, after Grandpa Flannigan and 
Grandpa McKenney were separated by 
the desk sergeant. Mother felt, when 
Father timidly telephoned her next da\ 
that love conquers all. Even Grandpa 
Flannigan admitted that Father had 1 
lot of spirit— for a Republican. Grand 
ma Flannigan said that for a man wit!) 
six unmarried daughters, Grandpa 
ought to think twice before he put up 
signs on the front porch. But Grandpa 
was not in the least sorry about the 
sign; so far as he was concerned, he 
said, he was looking for a son-in-law 
who believed in the Single Tax. 
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aning Where are you going © Your first real job may still be several school years 
peed- 


off. But right now is none too soon to start thinking and 
te planning about the kind of work you want to be doing 
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a from here ? Here is a booklet which will help you, It tells such things 


1 his as how to choose a vocation and how to fit yourself for 
f the it; how to land a job and how to get ahead in it. 
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This booklet was planned and written with the help of 
ately. 


leaders in education, vocational training, and business. 

It’s solid, down to earth, and packed with realistic sug- 
"i. gestions for every student who wants to make the most 
ation. of his American-born opportunity. Write for your free 
> was r ~ copy —using the coupon below, 
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ocrat! Now —as well as in the future 
t! No -whether you work for someone else 
cue?” or become your own boss—business 
4 "tis profits will always play a big part in 
Leave your welfare. The reasonable profits 
e was earned by industry pay for the develop- 
from ment and expansion that bring more 
jobs, more security, and better li ving for 
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And speaking of profits, most Ameri- 
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of each dollar of sales would be a fair 
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ROCKET SHIP GALILEO, by Robert A. 
Heinlein. Scribner’s. 1947. $2.00. 


This is an exciting science-fiction 
story about three boys who accompany 
a scientist on the first piloted rocket 
ship flight to the moon. 

Art, Ross, and Morris are three high 
school seniors who formed the Galileo 
Club to experiment with rockets. Their 
latest rocket explodes while being 
tested. As the scientists walk away from 
the isolated testing field, they come 
across the crumpled body of a man — 
obviously a victim of their exploded 
rocket. 

The man is not seriously injured. He 
turns out to be Art’s famous scientist 
uncle. He tells the boys that he is fin- 
ishing an atomic rocket ship and needs 
the help of three young men with just 
the knowledge and interest in science 
and math that these Galileo Club mem- 
bers have. 

A deal is on! All four rocket to the 
moon. Before they return to earth they 
meet with surprising and thrilling ad- 
ventures. 


PARIS OF TROY, by George Baker. Ziff- 
Davis. 1947. $2.75. 


Do you remember the myth about 
how the Trojan War began? Someone 
tossed a golden apple marked “For the 
fairest” among the goddesses. None of 
the gods dared choose which goddess 
was fairest for. fear of angering the 
others; so they gave the task to a shep- 
herd boy, Paris, who lived near the city 
of Troy. One goddess promised Paris 
riches if he would choose her; another 
promised wisdom; and Aphrodite prom- 
ised the most beautiful woman in the 
world for his wife. Paris gave the 
golden apple to Aphrodite. The beauti- 
ful Helen became his wife, but, as is 
often the way with such promises, Paris 
had to steal her from her husband, King 
of Sparta. In vengeance, Greece began 
the Trojan War. 

This book is based on this myth 
about Paris of Troy. It is about an 18- 
year-old herdsman who dreams that he 
gave the apple to Aphrodite and that 
she promised him the fairest woman in 
the world. Paris is newly wed to a 
dark-eyed girl named Oenone, so he 
laughs at his dream. 

A short time later Paris goes to Troy 
‘to compete in the palace games. The 
prize, a white bull, has been taken from 


the King’s herd which Paris tends, and 
he wants to win back the bull. Paris 
wins the games —and is suddenly rec- 
ognized as the lost prince of Troy who 
had been given to a shepherd when he 
was a baby. 

If you were sudden'y told that you 
were a prince or a princess and sur- 
rounded with power, riches, and atten- 
tion, how would you react? Paris let 
himself be whirled into a new life for a 
time. He fulfilled his dream by stealing 
Helen from Sparta. The shipwreck and 
adventures that follow are the rest of 
the story. The ending is sad for Paris 
and Oenone and the other citizens of 
Troy. 

The first seven pages of this book 
are slow going; don’t let them discour- 
age you. The story itself moves along 
quickly with action and conversation. 


THE MAGNIFICENT BARB, by Dana 
Faralla. Messner. 1947. $2.50. 


Here’s another story for horse lovers 
who liked National Velvet and My 
Friend Flicka. Despite the fact that 
Kevin, the hero, is only 12 years old, 
we hear that this book is already a 
favorite with high school students. 
Kevin could really be any age. 

Kevin's knowledge and love of horses 
come from his grandfather who was a 
gypsy-like tinker and horse dealer in 
Ireland. His family now lives on a 
run-down farm in the South. They find 
the spirit to spruce up the farm only 
after Kevin finds the Magnificent Barb. 

Kevin has been dreaming of an imag- 
inary horse with a lucky white foot. 
When the horse dealers come to town, 
he sees his horse and becomes its owner. 
His family, raised on Irish folk tales, 
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Illustration from “‘Rocket Ship Galileo’ 
A rocket lands on the moon. 


shares his faith that the horse will be 
their luck, and it is. Their interest jy 
the Magnificent Barb rouses their in. 
terest in the farm and in each othe: 
And it furthers Kevin’s sister's romanc 
with the handsome son of a neighbor 
ing plantation owner. 

Dana Faralla tells this story with a 
gentle understanding of horses and of 
the magical quality of Irish folk lore. 


STRIKE-OUT STORY, by Bob Feller. 
Barnes. 1947. $2.75. 


Baseball fans will “go” for this ex. 
citing life-story of the strike-out kid. In 
simple, modest fashion, Bob tells about 
himself — of his father’s great influence 
on his career, of his early training with 
American Legion teams, and of his 
rocket-rise to fame at the age of 17. 

These behind-the-scene incidents, as 
you'd expect, make fascinating reading 
Particularly interesting is the inside 
story of the famous “Cry Baby” revolt 
in 1940 —a “revolution” which cost the 
Indians the pennant. 


THEIR SEARCH FOR GOD, Ways of 
Worship in the Orient, by Florence 
Mary Fitch. Lothrop, 1947. $3.00. 


Do you know: that the Hindus in 
India will not kill animals because the\ 
believe that God’s spirit is in them? 
that there are few unmarried women in 
India because there is no place in the 
Hindu heaven for the parents of an un- 
married girl? that the Hindus believe 
that after death a person is born again 
— perhaps as a pig, if he was greedy in 
his first life? 

This attractive book explains with 
full-page pictures and in simple lan 
guage the ways of worship of the In 
dians, Chinese, and Japanese, and how 
their worship affects their everyday 
living. It tells about Hinduism in In 
dia, Confucianism and Taoism in China 
Shinto in Japan, and Buddhism, which 
began in India and spread through 
Asia. 

“Ideas about God . . . are different 
in different countries,” says the autho 
“It is difficult to appreciate those which 
are unfamiliar. . . . Yet whoever studies 
a religion other than his own with an 
open mind will find his horizon wid 
ened and will discover new values. . .. 
The broad-minded see the kerne! of 
truth in all faiths; the narrow-minded 
see only the differences.” 

This is a book for you and your pa 
ents, too. We think you'll enjoy it. I! 
you do, you'll want to read the authors 
earlier book, One God. One God de- 
scribes in equally clear and readable 
terms the three major ways of worship 
in America — the Jewish way, the Cath- 
olic way, and the Protestant way. It's 
on the list of widely-read books in many 
Ebraries. 
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blood in his veins, I get a big kick 

out of watching our basketball 
teams gallop up and down the court in 
perpetual motion. The game is “busting 
out all over” with action and, judging 
by the record crowds, everybody loves 
it. 

I lament only one thing — the fading 
beauty of the planned offense. Once 
basketball’s crowning glory, today it is 
something of a joke. You see it for 
about the first five or six minutes of a 
game. Then, presto! The rat-race be- 
gins. 

A team jumps off to a five-point lead 
and the opponents promptly bounce 
their carefully planned attack out the 
window. Why not? Baskets are so 
cheap, no one has the patience to work 
for them any more. 

The boys rush the ball up the court, 
heave it up with one hand, slam under 
for the rebound — and it’s every man 
for himself. When the fast break fails, 
the big man drops into the “bucket” 
and the others form some vague design 
on the outside. 

The ball is whipped around hap- 
hazardly until it can be “fed” into the 
bucket. Whereupon the big man will 
pivot around and shoot or, less often, 
pass the ball to a cutter. 

Call this “pattern” if you like. I call 
it “organized chaos.” And everybody 


[i everybody else with a little red 


Inside 
Basketball 


is doing it. The five best teams I saw 
this season — Kentucky, Bowling Green, 
Texas, West Kentucky State, and St. 
Louis U.—all attacked in this fashion. 

Don’t get me wrong. Each team was 
drilled to perfection on the fast break 
and handled the ball with rare eclat. 
But few of their points culminated 
from planned plays or patterns. The 
baskets were made on hard driving and 
individual brilliance. 

Significantly, each of these teams was 
built around a center 6 feet, 7 inches 
or better. That’s one of the curses of 
the modern game. You need a bean- 
pole to make sure of your share of the 
rebounds. Everybody shoots so freely 
that the ball is floating around loose 


half the time. And unless you can gra) 
most of these rebounds, you're not 
going to win most of your games. 

O.K., so I’m a griper. What do I like? 
I like a little more brains and a little 
less brawn with my basketball. See the 
pictures on this page? That’s real bas- 
ketball—the kind you don’t see too 
much of nowadays. 

Let’s see how the boys do it. First. 
the back-court man slips an overhead 
pass to the “bucket” man (Picture No. 
1), He then cuts to his right for about 
three steps (No. 2), and pivots sharp) 
back to his left (Nos. 3-4). 

He runs his guard squarely into the 
bucket (No. 5). This is what is known 
as a “screen.” The bucket man slips the 
ball to the cutter (Nos. 4-5), who 
dribbles in (No. 6) for an easy lay-up 
shot (No. 7). Beautiful, isn’t it? 

Incidentally, you don’t have to be a 
college or a pro star to work plays like 
these. Three of the boys who posed for 
these pictures are high school players! 

Before locking up shop, I'd like to 
pay tribute to a team which year in and 
year out is always up among the leaders 
— despite the fact that it doesn’t charge 
up and down the court like race horses. 
I refer to Oklahoma A, & M., coached 
by Hank Iba, a real scientific ball club 
if ever I saw one. They are a delight 
to behold. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Edito: 
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Trucks bring WHAT you want—WHEN you 
want it—no matter WHERE you live 


Practically everything you eat, wear, use or buy makes its first and last lap 
on a truck . .. that’s why you see so many trucks on city streets. 


Edito: 


If it weren’t for trucks, all these things would cost you considerably more. For 
trucks are the “connecting link”. Trucks are also, in their own right, a com- 
plete form of transport providing speed, flexibility, economy—unmatched by 
any other form of transportation. 


Everytime a truck wheel turns your dollar brings more, goes farther. Through 
periods of war, recession, prosperity . . . trucking helps build steadier employ- 
ment, bigger incomes. Remember, as trucks carry more and more of the nation’s 
freight . . . it is YOU who will benefit through lowered basic living costs! 


tut AMERICAN TRUCKING wouste 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, 0. C. 
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RE’S a one-minute Railroad 

Quiz for you. (If your dad’s a 

railroader, you can sit this one 
out. You know all the answers. Or do 
you?) 

(1) What does a train conductor do? 
(2) Which railroad worker is in com- 
plete charge of a train? (3) What pre- 
vious training must an engineer have 
before he’s put in charge of “driving” 
a train? (4) How old must you be to 
qualify for the job of fireman? 

“Those questions are a cinch,” you 
say. “A conductor takes your tickets. 
He also watches his watch and an- 
nounces the stations —Tur-key Fiat, 
Pain-ted Post, Riz-zing Sun, Wau-pa- 
ka-net-ta!” 

So far, so good; but you didn’t tell 


all. 
The Conductor 


The conductor is in complete charge 
of the train, and the entire crew receive 
their orders from him. Before a run, 
he checks to see that engine and cars 
have been inspected, that the brakes 
are in working order, and that the 
proper signals are displayed. Aboard 
the train, the conductor is responsible 
for the welfare of his passengers. 

A conductor must have good eyesight 
and hearing. His education usually in- 
cludes high school, since he must be 
able to fill out clear, concise reports. He 
frequently has had experience as a 
brakeman. In 1947 the average earnings 
of a conductor were $4,800 a year. 

A train brakeman starts his career as 
a yard brakeman, helping to make up 
trains by coupling and uncoupling cars, 
and tending switches. On a passenger 
train, a brakeman sees that the train: is 
provided with sufficient heat, light, and 
ventilation. He helps passengers get on 
and off the train. 

A brakeman must have good health, 
and a high school education is desirable. 
In 1947 the yard brakeman averaged 
about $3,300 a year, and the passenger 
train brakeman $3,900. 


The “Driver” 


Operating a giant locomotive is a 
two-man job—the job of the fireman 
and the locomotive engineer. 

The engineer “drives” the locomotive 
and is in charge of it from the time he 
reports to work until he goes off duty. 
A steam locomotive engineer sees that 


Railroad 


the right pressure is kept in the boiler; 
that the air brakes are working properly; 
and that the generators are providing 
current for the headlights and train- 
lights. 

He regulates the speed of the train, 
keeping a constant watch on all signals 
and warnings. His job is second in re- 
sponsibility to that of the train con- 
ductor. Educational requirements in- 
clude a high school diploma. In 1947 
engineers’ annual earnings ranged from 
$5,160 to $5,520. 

The fireman, as the engineer’s as- 
sistant, fires the boiler, watches the 
steam gauges, and calls out signals to 
the engineer. His job is hard work. He 
must keep his balance in the swaying 
engine cab and toss after scoop 
of coal into the wading Swng Large 
locomotives are equipped with auto- 
matic stokers and many other automatic 
devices, but on smaller engines the fire- 
man must shovel in the coal by hand. 

To be accepted for training as a fire- 
man, you must be between 18 and 25 
years of age, and have excellent eye- 
sight and hearing. Many railroads also 
require you to have a high school 
diploma. In 1947 firemen’s salaries 
ranged from $3,840 to $4,620 a year. 
A fireman must have at least a year of 
road service before he is permitted to 
become a locomotive engineer. 


Yard Workers 


Take a look at a freight yard, and 
you'll see how many different jobs there 
are in railroad work. 

The yardmaster is in charge of the 
freight yard. He’s responsible for the 
safe movement of all trains and engines 
over the many miles of track in his yard. 
He’s responsible for putting cars to- 
gether to make up trains. He sees that 
each train has the correct number of 
workers, and that they are fit for duty. 

In general, yardmasters are high 
school graduates, who have come up 
from the ranks, serving as brakemen 
and conductors. In 1947 a yardmaster 
averaged about $4,800 a year. 

The train dispatcher is a key figure in 
behind-the-scenes raliroad work. He is 


largely responsible for the safety of 
passengers and crew members. His 
orders govern the movements of all 
trains in his territory. This is usually 
done by telegraph or telephone. 

The dispatcher sits before a central 
switchboard. On a panel before him, 
flashing lights show the progress of 
every train along the stretch of road 
that he controls. In a case where two 
trains are operating on a single track, 
rushing head on toward each other, he 
flicks the lever which sends one train 
onto a siding and allows the other train 
to go through. Neither train has to 


stop. 

Apprentice training for this position 
consists of serving for a time as tower- 
man or signalman. Training in teleg- 
raphy is sometimes required. Gradua- 
tion from high school is almost a must. 
In 1947 the dispatchers’ annual wage 
ranged from $3,750 to $4,750. An able 
dispatcher may be promoted to chief 
train dispatcher, then to trainmaster, 
and even to division superintendent. 

Towermen are stationed in a room 
overlooking a terminal area where two 
or more railroad tracks cross each other. 
By throwing switches, towermen oper- 
ate the light and semaphore signals 
which indicate whether approaching 
trains should stop, slow down, or pro- 
ceed. 

Signalmen may be assigned an entire 
stretch of track, pr “block.” Some of 
these block signals may have to be 
operated by hand. Others are automatic. 
or semi-automatic. 

— WituiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 


If a career in railroading appeals to 
you, and you want to fuel the boilers 
with more information, send for these 
free booklets: 

Quiz on Railroads and Railroading. 
Write to the Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Building. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Railroad. Write to the Sante Fe 
System Lines, Public Relations Dept.. 
80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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FREE’25 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALIFORNIA 





$10.00 WORTH OF 
WOW !! Eun — ONLY 10c! 


= = 500 Foreign Stamps 
rees. Includes Stam 


What a treasure hunt! - *- 
from foreign missions, 
from Africa, South America. F 
P . airmails, 
stamps worth up to 50c. This ‘offer sent for 10c¢c to 
Approval Applicants ly toa 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO. Oept. 12 Jamestown, New York 
ONLY U. S&S. COLONIAL ramen st 
Porto Rico Airmail (Only U.S. Colonial Tri- 
<> angle issued!), also Cook Islands, Indo- 
< China, Syria, Ivory Coast, Jap ‘‘Slave’’ 
& Philippine "Issue, Turkish Harem, Da- 
mascus, Elephant Land, Miss ‘‘Af- 














rica’’,” Cam! 
Ship, etc., ALL 
provel: for 3c postage. 


SELMO\NT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, D. C. 
Your teacher ever talk about places 

4 Y KIDS! like Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad, 
’ Swaziland, Thailand? Our Big Bar- 

gain collection contains stamps from these far-off coun- 
tires. Also Precision Perforation Gauge 31% inch Magni- 
fier, a set of World's most stamps, a United 
States issue. ALL for only 3c with superb approvals. 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 
ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice —— ot stamps from Gibralter, the mightiest 
the world — also New Zealand feitish Colo. 








British Uganda — bah rench Colonials — Early British Colo 
nial — West Indies — South American and War sta 
us sample copy Philatopic Monthly azine. Send a 
Be for posters. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB. 
Toronto 5, Cana 


FREE! — — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 


Amazing elt commemorative collection free! Post- 
age 3c. Pas Hurry — one to a customer! 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Caps. z 
- 1002 Church Street Annex, New ork 8, N. Y. 


ave CATALOG! 
A AS Soviet unnet Beton 


HARRIS ay CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


IRISH COMMEMORATIVE COL- 
£ LECTION, INCLUDING REBEL- 
LION ISSUE WITH APPROVALS. 3c POSTAGE 
PLEASE. 
RAYMAX, 123-A WILLIAM ST., N.Y.C. 7 


15 EGYPT 5c 


atte. bo tag 
APPLIC 


AL 
BOHEMIA ‘STAMP ‘SERVICE BOX 178-5, BOHEMIA, N. Y. 


Surprise package of Stamps, 12 ‘different 
FREE Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges. 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap- 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 


Frere Worlds only Octagonal — (eight-sided) | stamp 
FREE and 70 year old Turkey set given to ap- 
proval applicants. 
CHARLES W. CLEAVELAND, Jr. 
806 N. Humphrey Ave., Dept. “L”, Oak Park, Il. 


$1 WORTH OF STAMPS 
Gigantic "Aporaval’ Se teat fon ‘For ONLY 25¢ 
This generous offer leate t ntroduce our well near > 
prova: selection of bett —§& singles and sets b; 


y 
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aa menolitan Stamp Co., Dept. s 1457 Bdwy.. N.Y.C. 


LOOK SHARP!! *PITCAIRN ISLANDS URGENT! 


Pitcairn Is. (bi-coler), Macao, Kouang Tcheou, Inini, Su- 
dan (scenic), New Zealand, Serbia, — —_ 
Marino, Bolivia (bi- color), ete. All 
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Barro Colorado Island 


HE Canal Zone is the only United 

States possession that issues its own 
postage stamps. The Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, as well as Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam and all 
other U. S. possessions, use the same 
stamps we use here in the States. 

But the Canal Zone is different, phila- 
telically speaking. When the U. S. ob- 
tained the 10-mile wide strip across the 
Isthmus of Panama from the Republic 
of Panama in 1903, the stamps used 
were those of the Republic of Panama 
with the words CANAL ZONE over- 





CANA L ae POSTAGE 


257TH ANNIVERSARY ESTABLISHMENT 
CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL. AREA 











The animal is a coatimondi. 


printed, It was not unti] 1927 that the 
Canal Zone had its own stamps printed. 
This 1927 set included Ic, 2c, 5c, 10c, 
12c, 15c, 20c, and 50c stamps. All but 
one bear portraits of men who con- 
tributed to the building of the Canal, 
including Gen. Goethals, chief engineer. 

The Canal Zone is officially called a 
“United States Government Reservation 
administered by the Secretary of the 
Army.” Kenneth C. Royall is our pres- 
ent Secretary of the Army. Our Ter- 
ritories and Possessions, like Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and others, are not 
run by the War Department, but come 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Word has just come from Balboa 
Heights, Army headquarters in the 
Canal Zone, that a new stamp is to be 
issued. This will be a commemorative, 
celebrating the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Canal Zone Biolog- 
ica] Area, on Barro Colorado Island in 
man-made Gatun Lake. It will be a 10c 
gray-black, showing a map of the island 
with a drawing of a coatimondi, an 
animal similar to the raccoon, It is 
about the size of an Irish terrier, has 
short forelegs, high hindlegs, and a 
hairy tail about three feet long. 

The Canal Zone Biological Area was 
set up on April 16, 1923. Today it is 
known the world over as a region where 
the flora and fauna (plants and animals) 
of a tropical forest can be studied. 

The stamp will be issued on April 17. 
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## Riverboat Shuffle; Ostrich Walk; 
Clarinet Marmalade; Singin’ the Blues; 
Baby, Won't You Please Come Home; 
Take Your Tomorrow; Way Down Yon- 
der in New Orleans; and Wringin’ and 
Twistin’ (Columbia). Bix Beiderbecke 
with Frankie Trumbauer’s Orch, This 
album of re-issues proves that Bix was 
a great man on cornet, and Tram pretty 


Fang” Oe 
+ $ 


‘hot on sax. There are some passages 
‘where Bix really shines through. But 


too many are dominated by the rackety- 
tackety playing of the orch. However, 
if you don’t have any Bix discs, grab 
this chance. 


SWING 


#+#+# OKl Baby Dokl and Any- 
thing for You (Victor). The Page Cava- 
naugh Trio. Soft, husky singing and 
very snappy playing by the Trio. A 
delightful platter! 

## I Told Ya I Love Ya, Now Get 
Out and If Anybody Can Steal My Baby 
(Columbia). Woody Herman, The orch 
is fine and Woody’s vocals are good 
when he forgets to be cute. 


VOCAL 


#++ Hooray for Love and The 
Thousand Islands Song (Capitol). John- 
ny Mercer. A lively song on the first 
side and a very amusing one on the 
second — both sung in the best Mercer 
manner. 

# You Were Meant for Me and 
Thoughtless (Capitol). Gordon Mac- 
Rae. Gordon has a pleasant, full voice. 
but he uses it without expression on the 
first side and whines on the second. 

# You've Changed and My 
Silent Love (London). Anne. Shelton. 
Velvet-voiced, warm singing. 

#+ Tl Always Be in Love with You 
and What'll I Do (M-G-M). Art Lund. 
Much gusto and no feeling. 

### King Size Papa and When 
You're Smiling (Capitol). Julie Lee and 
her Boy Friends. With Julia on vocal. 
her hot piano, and a swell collection 
of jazz men, this platter really spins 
around. 

#+#+# Trouble Is a Man and ! 
Feel So Smoochie (Musicraft), Sarah 
Vaughan. Some of the best we’ve heard 
of Sarah’s fresh, expressive singing. 

#H#H# Experience and Strangers in 
the Dark (Victor). Beryl Davis. A hu 
morous ballad and a straight one re 
freshingly sung. 
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Accuracy 


A rural correspondent for a country 
newspaper was forever sending in 
vague news dispatches. The editor fi- 
nally wrote a sharp letter, warning him 
to get exact dates and names. 

Several days later the correspondent 
filed this item: “Due to a threat of ra- 
bies, our police force rounded up four 
dogs on Oct. 29. Their names are Rags, 


Fido, Rover, and Boots.” 
This Week 


Let-down 


“Pop, I've raised that two dollars 
I've needed for so long.” 

“Good work, son. A boy worth his 
salt should try as early as possible to 
make himself independent of his father 
and stand on his own feet. How did you 
do it?” 

“Borrowed it from Mom.” 
the Pantograph, Wyandotte H. 8., Kansas City, Kans. 


Me-o-u-w! 
One Girl to Another: “Of course I 
had to tell her she looked like a million 


—and I meant every year of it!” 
—Howe Fulcrum in Magazine Digest 








Christian Science Monitor 


Moanin’ High 

Little Stanley was taken by his par- 
ents to his first symphony concert and 
a soprano was the soloist for the first 
number. 

Asked Stanley, pointing at conductor: 
“Mother, why is that man shaking his 
stick at the lady?” 

“He's not shaking his stick at her,” 
the mother whispered. 

“Then why is she screaming like 
that?” 


The Yellow Jacket 


O Pioneers! 


Kenneth Roberts was scheduled to 
give a lecture in the auditorium of the 
Boston Public Library one evening last 
winter. When the night arrived, there 
was a moderate snowstorm in progress. 
About 5 o'clock he phoned the Library 
from his home in Maine and said that, 
because of the storm, he would have to 
cancel the engagement. 

“What!” exclaimed the librarian. 
“The man who wrote Northwest Passage 


can’t brave two inches of snow?” 
Bennet Cerf in “Saturday Review of Literature” 


Foolproof Protection 


March: Bob, why don’t you pack 
your tuck in mothballs, instead of 
marbles? 

Sweeney: Marbles don’t leave that 
awful smell. 

March: But what about moths eating 
your suit? 

Sweeney: Listen, any moth that bites 
one of those marbles won't have any 
teeth left for my suit! 


— CBS’ ‘Sweeney and March” 


Doubtful Case 


Corliss: Believe me, Dexter is the 

most unsophisticated boy alive. 
Mildred: Sometimes I’m not so sure. 
Corliss: That he’s unsophisticated? 
Mildred: That he’s alive! 


— CBS’ 


No Flies on Him 


When the college football squad was 
called out for the first practice session 
of the season, one of the aspirants was 
so fleet of foot that he made the others 
look like turtles. The coach called him 
over and asked him how he developed 
such incredible speed. 

“I used to catch jack rabbits on my 
pop’s ranch,” he explained. 

“But,” the coach pointed out, “a lot 
of other boys here claim that they did 
the same thing. Still they're not nearly 
as fast as you.” 

“Wal, my pop is pretty fussy about 
the rabbits he eats,” the boy elaborated. 
“I had to run ‘long side of them first 
and feel them to see if they were fat 
enough for pop belo before I caught them.” 


Bleanor Merriam. “‘Reader’s Scope” 





WHERE FUN BEGINS 


Take nature by surprise! Search out 
the hidden haunts where deer steal 
silently to drink. You'll roam in bliss 
as you paddle your Old Town Canoe 
—so sturdy, sleek and safe. Light 
construction blends with delicate bal- 
ance for easy handling. 

FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
for paddling, for sailing, for eutboards. Also 
sailboats, outboard boats, dinghies, rowboats. 


Send for it today. Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 453 Elm St. Old Town, Maine. 





GIRLS! FOR GLORIOUSLY 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 
JUST DO THIS. 


For richer-looking, more 
lustrous hair, first mas- 
sage scalp with mildly 
medicated Cuticura Oint- 
ment to stimulate cir- 
culation and loosen 
dandruff. Later shampoo 
with Cuticura Soap. Try 
it today! Only 25¢ each. 
At all druggists. 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 
SENIORS Stutcres 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


“& j§ GRADUATION 
Y NAME CARDS 


0°9 Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card Case 
* sample kit 


» PRINTCRAFT 555.5". 


ATTENTION. SENIORS!! 


Sell_your School Classmates the best tine 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

we Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

age comententons, Monthly Bulletins. 

our ae. FREE! Agencies going like wild- 

fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N, 
tteburph 30, Pa. 


‘BUY 


U. S. Savings Bonds 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Cover Story 


CONTENTS ® 
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21 Summer Scholarships to British 


Universities 


4-T 





Marks of the Good Teacher_ 


Summer Sessions in 1948 


Germony Needs Your H. S. News- 


paper 


5-T 
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8-T 





H. S. Radio Workshop___ 
A New Kind of Senior Class Gift 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
r-kKao's, mows of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


10-T 
12-T 


MARCH 1, 1948 


Capsule News 


14-T 





Weekly Lesson Plan 


Sound Recorder 


Good Listening 
Our Rehearsal Plan, by Lillian G. 
Polk __ 


15-T 


Voice Recording in the English 
Class, by Frederick Scribner 


17-T 
18-T 
22-T 


Parade___ 


29-T 





Master Coupon 
Tools for Teachers 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions. 


30-T 
31-T 





(and monthly) 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
* William Dow Boutwell, Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * Mary Jane Dun- 
ton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President 


and Treasurer 


* Agnes Laurino, Business Manager. 


* Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * George T. Clarke, Circulation Manager 





The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Social Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world, penetrating ar- 
ticles on problems of democ- 
rocy, American history, world 
affairs, government, and 
civ.cs. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 


World Week, especially 
planned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, world his- 
tory, geography, civics, na- 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in today’s world. For 
8th, Mth, and 10th grades. 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combination Edition of Sen- 
ior Scholastic. Combines 
all contents of Advanced 
English and Social Studies 
editions. Excellent for inte- 
grated programs and the 
core curriculum in the upper 
high school grades. 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
affairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English. 
News, geography, history, 
short story, vocabulary build- 
ers, grammar aids. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Per Semester 
Per Student 


Senior Scholastic, 


Combination Edition 
Social Studies Edition . 
English Edition 

World Week 

Practical English ...eees 

Junior Scholastic 


$.75 


60 
-60 
-50 
-60 
45 


Per Year 
Single Orders 


Per School Year 
Per Student 


$1.50 
1.20 
1.20 
1.00 
1.20 
-90 


$2.50 


FOR ENGLISH 

English Edition of Senior 
Scholastic for 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades: Features 
on American, general litera- 
ture, poetry, composition, 
oral English, writing. Short 
stories. Movie, record, radio 
reviews. 


Practical English, for up- 
per elementary and high 
school grades, 8-12. How 
and why of speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening. 
Workbook section: grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, vocab- 
vlary. Short stories. Person- 
al vocational guidance. 


Scholastic Coach, a magazine 
for High School coaches and 
athletic directors. 

Scholastic Teacher invites man- 
uscripts describing new and 
promising teaching techniques 
and practices in English and So- 
cial Studies. Payment is made 
for manuscripts accepted at the 
time of publication. Send photo- 
graphs if available. 





Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid- 
term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 


eT. 3 


1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Office of publication, McColl St.. Dayton 1, Ohio. 





COVER STORY 


In the good old summertime the “sea; 
of learning” can be the steps of jy. 
covered George B. Von Gruenbach 
Memorial Hall. You have your choice 
of 475 steps. That record number of 
institutions appears in this second Sum 
mer Session Opportunities Annual, 
When you write for catalogues. mep. 
tion us, 

f e . 

Editing is painful. Our Scholasti 
Teacher wants to be gay and cleve 
Sternly we order her .o be as useful as 
a main floor department store in{orma 
tion clerk. “Look,” we say, “we pay you 
to tell teachers where to go to simmer 
school, what kind of recorders there 
are, the best radio programs.” It’s hard 
on us, too. 

o 

“My senior English class reads Scho. 
lastic-BANTAMs at the rate of one a 
week,” writes Katherine Maher, Green- 
wich (Conn.) High School. “Some of 
my students have read 15 since Decem- 
ber 1,” says Katherine Saunders, Johy 
Marshall High School, Rochester. 


THE MADCAP DEST Seriey 


We wonder if the presses can keep 
up with the students, Here are two new 
titles for March: Our Hearts Wen 
Young and Gay, by Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner and Emily Kimbrough, and Guadal- 
canal Diary, by Richard Tregaskis. 

o o a 

More than 1,600 high schools are 
now polling student opinion on two 
widely different issues; compulsory mili- 
tary training and comic books. These 
high schools are members of ISO (Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion) sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines. Want to know 
what ISO can do in your school? Write 


us. 
* * + 


You can introduce your students t 
the latest thinking on Atomic Energy 
with our special April 12 feature issue 
(Senior Scholastic). Add learning im 
pact on this No. 1 problem with new 
instructional aids — recordings, films 
scripts, etc. (See page 31-T.) 
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This year 


Ger thé TUUS of Summer travel 


iy Mie 


Get full travel and university credits 
plus first-hand “Air World Education” 
on university-sponsored tours via TWA 


School children of today have their eyes on 
the sky, and many of their questions concern 
“What is it like to fly?” 

When you answer these natural questions 
of the air age, why not be prepared to give 
your classes the benefit of first-hand flying 
experience? Get it by taking this summer’s 
trip by air. 

Again this year, TWA will cooperate in 
offering teachers university-approved tours 
(outlined at the right), carrying full univer- 
sity credits. 

And, of course, there are many other highly 
rewarding trips you can take via TWA. One 
of the seven wonders of the world—the Grand 
Canyon—is right on TWA’s domestic route. 
Hoover Dam, Lake Mead, the deserts and 
garden spots throughout the Southwest—ail 
are quickly reached with the wings of TWA; 
also the rich historic areas of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C. 

For more complete tour information, or 
facts about any other trip you’d like to make 
by air, just fill out and mail the handy coupon. 


Travel this way... 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
WY. S.A.* EUROPE + AFRICA-ASIA 





Four interesting 


SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
traveling by TWA 


Each tour is university-approved. Each is conducted 
by a nationally known professor. Price of each includes 
all expenses, unless otherwise indicated. 


1. GREAT BRITAIN—a study of education throughout the 
British Isles. Eight weeks. June 28th to August 20th. 
Eight hours’ university credit. 


2. EUROPE—3 weeks’ tour. Visit England, France, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland. Three departures as follows: 
Leave June 26th to July 17th; July 17th to August 8th; 
August 7th to August 28th. 3 hours’ university credit. 

$1070 io $1095. 


3. SWITZERLAND— 5 weeks’ study at University of Zurich 
—Languages and other studies. July 15th to August 31st. 
$865. 


4. AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U.S.) Two weeks. 
July 15th to July 30th covers area from Albuquerque 
to San Francisco. Two hours’ university credit (Price 
includes all but meals when not in the air) .. . . «$288. 


OTSA, 


Dr. John H. Furbay, a 
TWA Air World Education Service 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please send me further information about the university- 


approved tour, or tours, checked below. 
O Great BRITAIN C€ UNIVERSITY Or ZuRICH 
D Arr Ace GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U. Ss.) 





0 Europe 





r about (dates) _.—_____——~ 
na I would like a list = hee schools offering Air Age Educa- 
tion Workshops in the U.S. A. 

Name: 
Address: 

City: 


Position: 





F CD I would like to take a trip by air from 


Zone State Phone No. 





for truly effective teaching... 


USE SLIDEFILMS PRODUCED BY EBFitms! 


They're easy-to-use 
-». economical ... 
educationally excellent! 


Have you ever taught with Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Slidefilms (Film- 
strips)? Then you know the genuine 
thrill of seeing youngsters learn quickly 
and thoroughly from these precisely 
prepared teaching tools. And you know 
what to expect from these three new 
EBF Slidefilm Series. 


Each one is richly packed with 
authentic facts .. . all interestingly and 
memorably presented. Each is based on 
advanced educational principles. Each 
will help you do your important job 
better ... even in today’s crowded 
classes. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Slide- 
films are the product of 18 years’ expe- 
rience in making famous EBFilms for 
the classroom. The same study, research 
and technical skill have perfected them. 
You can easily arrange to examine EBF 
Slidefilms on our free 10-day approval 
plan . . . and see for yourself how help- 
ful and effective they can be. Write to- 
day for full information. 


EBF SLIDEFILMS 
COME IN ATTRACTIVE, 
CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 
Each EBF Slidefilm is 
packed in a book-type 
container . . . legibly 
labeled for filing on 
any bookshelf. Resume 
of the contents of each 
slidefilm appears on 
inside cover, and spare 
holes are provided for 

additional slidefilms. 





THE HUMAN BODY-—This unique series uti- 
lizes the exceptional advantages of the slide- 
film technique to teach all these important 
subjects: The Heart and Circulation; Digestion 
of Foods; Foods and Nutrition; The Eyes and 
Their Care; The Teeth; Care of the Feet; Body 
Defenses against Disease; Reproduction among 
Mammals. 


3 OS Bob directs her steps 


ANIMAL FRIENDS —Charming and instruc- 
tive presentations of familiar animals . . . 
universally popular as EBFilms . . . now 
available in this EBF Slidefilm Series. 8 self- 
contained teaching units: The Horse; Gray 
Squirrel; Three Little Kittens; Shep—The Farm 
Dog; Black Bear Twins; Elephants; Goats; 
Common Animals of the Woods. 


USING NUMBERS—A completely new device 
for the teaching of arithmetic that makes 
learning fun. Series includes: Counting to 5; 
Counting to 10; Reading Numbers to 10; Writ- 
ing Numbers to 10; Counting by 10’s to 30; 
Counting by 10's to 50; Counting by 10's to 80; 
Counting by 10's to 100; Counting from 10 to 
15; Counting from 15 te 20; Counting from 20 
to 40, Counting from 40 to 100; Reading Num- 
bers to 50; Reading Numbers to 100; Working 
with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers te 100. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


21 Summer Scholarships 
fo British Universities 


' @EVEN British universities, open t) 

U. S. students this summer, wil 
offer three scholarships each to Ameri. 
cans. Given anonymously, the 21 schol. 
arships are, so far as we know, the first 
of their kind for summer study. Four. 
teen will cover round trip travel to 
Britain; the remaining seven include 
tuition for the six-week summer ses. 
sions as well. Veterans and non-veterans 
may apply. 

Scholarships will be awarded by a 
special committee of British and Amer. 
ican scholars. Each committee member 
has taught in both countries. 

Our summer school roundup in Feb. 
ruary omitted one of the universities 
sharing in the plan: University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, July 10 to August 
21. Double asterisks indicate the other 
six. 

Besides scholarship openings, the 
seven universities will have about 600 
places for American students. Work 
will be on a graduate level combining 
lectures and seminars in British univer- 
sity fashion. Courses will usually fea- 
ture field excursions, and, in addition, 
there will be opportunity for tours. 

Especially interesting to teachers is 
the course on British education offered 
at University College, Nottingham. 

To ease transportation uncertainties 
Cunard White Star Lines are reserving 
500 places to and from England for 
American students who are accepted. 
These reservations include tourist and 
cabin classes. 

An unusual feature of the sessions 
will be on- or near-campus living quar- 
ters for foreign students. (Many stu 
dents from Europe and Canada will 
also attend the sessions. ) 

For more information on Britain's 
very attractive summer educational of- 
fers, write The Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York. Ask for Summer Schools in 
Britain. I. I. E. will receive all applica- 
tions, for scholarships or otherwise. 
These must be in by March 15. 





University of St. Andrews 
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Marks of the Good Teacher 


RE you a good teacher? Are you an 
exceptional teacher? You can give 
yourself a rough check with a new yard- 
stick of “exceptional teaching service.” 
Architects of this yardstick are 21 mem- 
bers of a New York State committee — 
11 classroom teachers, 9 supervisors 
and administrators, 2 school board 
members. 

This proposed teacher ab“‘ity yard- 
stick is an outgrowth of New York’s new 
salary law. Salary promotions are auto- 
matic tor five years. Beyond that pro- 
motions will be made for merit in four 
successive steps. (See Scholastic 
Teacher, April 14, 1947, page 5-T.) 
The teacher steps into the new salary 
bracket if he is “on top of his job.” The 
path to advancement is not limited to 
administrative jobs, 

As we understand it each locality 
makes its own yardstick. And its plan 
must permit at least 50 per cen of the 
eligible teachers to move to the next 
sala.y level. 

You can be an exceptional teacher in 
four ways, suggests the committee: 1, 
by serving pupils; 2, by taking on com- 
munity services; 3, through nen-school 
work; 4, by continuing your education. 

What are the marks of the excep- 
tional teacher? You can check yourselt 
against our free translation from the 
Pedaguese. We omit duplications and 
points we didn’t fully understand. 


How Good Are You? 

1, Are you creative? Do sou de ‘elop 
new instructional aids? Do you use 
radio or magazines?® 

2. Do you arrange student trips to 
museums, industrial plants, farms? Do 
you use community resources? 

3. Have you shown special ability 
with groups such as the mentally or 
physically retarded or foreign speaking 
or problem neighborhood youngsters? 

4. Do you show grasp of subject 
matter and relate it to contemporary 
life? 

5. Are you good at speaking and 
writing? 

6. Can you size up the individual 
child and help him with his problems? 

7. Do you show unusual sympathy 
and understanding in handling chil- 
dren? 

8. Do you show skill in guiding stu- 
dents to jobs, better home adjustments, 
good health habits, etc? 


°The teacher who uses Scholastic Mag- 
azines is obviously progressive and de- 
serves a salary raise at once.—Editor. 


Classroom Teaching Skill Only One Measure 


9. Are you especially good as an ad- 
viser for school activities? 

10. Do you aid students retarded by 
illness or other causes? 

11. Have you helpec students with 
out-of-school hobbies? 

12. Have you taken on some of the 
“dirty jobs” uround school? (The lan- 
guage is ours—not the committee’s.) 

13. Do you try to improve teaching 
as a profession? 

14. Are you poised and well bal- 
anced? Emotionally adjusted? 


You and the Community 

1. Do you serve as a leader or super- 
visor of groups such as Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, youth canteens? Do you help 
with the local library or clubs? 

2. Do you take some of the load in 
local youth programs of service clubs, 
PTA, Red Cross, settlement houses, in- 
tercultural relations, etc? 


Other Non-School Work 


1. Are you carrying on research or 
committee work on some problem im- 
portant to educational progress? 

2. Do you do public relations work 
tor schools or other community proj- 
ects? 

3. Do you travel and apply your 
travel experiences in the classroom? 

4. Do you write articles, reviews, 
etc? 


in New York State’s Proposals 


5. Have you been an _ exchange 
teacher? 

6. Have you taker 
sional workshops? 

7. Have you served on curriculum 
revision committees or other after-hours 
organization work? 

8. Do you serve on committees of 
the League of Women Voters. 4-H 
clubs, Boy Scouts? On local boards? 

9. Do you carry on any adult educa- 
tion? 

10. Do you carry on any hotiday 
trips for students? 

11. Do you manage any atter-school 
clubs tor students? 

12. Do you visit students’ homes? 

13. Do you help with public torums 
or discussion groups? 


part in protes- 


Continuing Your Education 


1. Are you working towarc addi- 
tional degrees? (The committee sug- 
gests six semester hours’ credit in each 
three-vear period.) 

2. Do you take courses that are good 
for you, but are non-credit? 

3. Do vou teach 
for teachers? 

4. Do vou do 
teaching? 

5. Have you worked at jobs related 
to your teaching field? 

6. Have you continued your studies 
or investigations in foreign lands? 


in-service courses 


any demonstration 


*“She’s such a good teacher they made her 
principal so now she doesn’t teach any more.” 





Plan your summer study to 
include sightseeing. 


HY do teachers go to summer 

school? Some years ugo I discov- 
ered that all the reasons do not appear 
in college catalogues. 

Our workshop drew teachers from 
many parts of the country. In my inno- 
cence I thought they came with their 
sleeves rolled up, a gleam of enthusi- 
asm in their eyes, and a single-minded 
determination to learn. 

They did come to learn. Many have 
moved up to positions of leadership in 
their fields. But single-minded they 
were not! 

Over ice cream sodas or a cold beer I 
learned why teachers really go to sum- 
mer school. 

One came hoping to sell a children’s 
book manuscript. 

One came to see a particular man; 
another to forget a man. 

One wanted to find a job outside 
teaching. 

One sought a better position. 

Another spent spare time on re- 
search for a book. 

I know there were reasons I never 
heard. 

What about you? Are you looking 
for credits toward higher pay? And new 
places and new faces? 

Your guidebook is below — the only 
comprehensive list of U, S. summer 
sessions. All information is up to date 
for 1948. Choose among these 475 
schools the one that fits your need. 

For more information on workshops 
and off-campus courses see April 5 issue 
of Scholastic Teacher. Our February 2 
issue lists summer schools outside U. S. 
Don’t miss the May 5, “Your Vacation,” 
issue. 

Our thanks to the U. S. Office of 
Education Directory, Part III, for our 
preliminary list. Special thanks to all 
the colleges and universities whose help 
made this directory possible. When you 
write to an institution mention Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 


Your Guide to Summer Educational Opportunities 


in 475 Institutions 


Summer Sessions in 1948 


How to Use This Directory 


Sample: 
University of Alabama, University; C; C. E. Wil- 
liams; J 14-A 27; w-d-u-g. 


Key: 

Name of institution, Address; Student body 
(M-men only, W-woman only, C-coeduca- 
tional); Summer session director; dates (J- 
June, Ju-July, A-August, S-September), 
where two or more sessions are offered 
dates show combined duration; the remain- 
ing symbols indicate as follows: “w” means 
the institution will offer special workshops 
or institutes of interest to high-school teach- 
ers. “o” means off-campus study courses or 
tours, in or out of United States. Ask the 
summer session director for information on 
special offerings touching your interests. 
“d” means dormitory facilities. Check on 
whether available for men and women. 
“u” and “g” mean, respectively, undergrad- 
uate or graduate work offered. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama A & M College, Normal; Louis C. Good- 
win; C; d-u. 

Alabama College, Montevallo; M.L. Orr; C; J 14- 
A 27; w-d-u. 

Howard College, Birmingham; Oscar S. Causey; 

C; J 14-A 27. 

Oakwood College, Huntsville; C; O. B. Edwards. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill; M; Andrew 
C. Smith; J 14-Ju 23. 

State Teachers College, Florence; C; Dr. J. A. 
Keller; J 1-A 13; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Montgomery; C; H. Coun- 
cill Trenholm; J 1-A 7. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee; C; I. A. Derbign; 
J 7-A 14; w-o-u-g. 

University of Alabama, University; C; C. E. Wil- 
liams; J 14-A 27; w-d-u-g. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff; C; L. A. East- 
burn; w-d-u-g. 
Arizona State College, Tempe; C; J. O. Grimes; 
J 7- Ju 31; w-o-d-u-g. 
University of Arizona, Tucson; C; James W, Clar- 
son, Jr.; J 7-A 14; d-u-g. 


ARKANSAS 

A & M College, Magnolia; C; E. E. Graham. 

Arkansas A & M College, Monticello; C; James 
H. Hutchinson; J 1-A 13. 

Arkansas State College, State College; C; D. F. 
Showalter; M 31-A 8. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway; C; Dr. 
Nolen M. Irby; J 7-A 14; w-o-d-u. 

Henderson State College, Arkadelphia; C; Dr. D. 
D. McBrien; M 31-A 7; w-d-u. 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock; C; E. Q. 
Brothers; M 31-S 3. 

Ouchita College, Arkadelphia; C; A. M. Wither- 
ington; M 31-A 6. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; C; Henry 
Kronenberg; J 7-A 27; w-d-u-g. 


CALIFORNIA 
College of the Pacific, Stockton; C; J. Mare 
Jantzen; J 22-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 
Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael; C; 
Sr. Mary Thomas, O.P.; J 29-A 7; u-g. 
Fresno State College, Fresno; C; Mitchell P. 
Briggs; w-o-d-u-g 


Humboldt State College, Arcata; C; Dr. Ivan ¢ 
Milhous; J 21-A 27; w-o-_d-u-g. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles; W; 5; 
M. Eileen; Tu 6-A 7; w-d-u-g. 

La Sierra College, Arlington; C; K. J. Reynold 
J] 21-Ju 27. 

Mills College, Oakland; W; George Hedley; Ju 3. 

A 14. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles; C; Wallace H 
Moore, Ph.D.; J 21-Ju 30; w-u-g. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin; C; George | 
Caviness; J 14-S 2; w-o-d-u-g. 

San Diego State College, San Diego; C. I, \ 
McCollom; J 21-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Frincis: 
W; Mother Aimee Rossi; d-u-g. 

University of California, Berkeley; C; J 21-§$ 11 

University of Redlands, Redlands; C. 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco; ( 
Paul J. Harney, S. J.; J 28-A 8; u. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles; ( 
John D. Cooke; J 21-A 28. 

Whittier College, Whittier; C; Paul S. Smith; } 
21-S 3. 


COLORADO 

Adams State College, Alamosa; C; Ira Richard 
son; J 21-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

COLORADO A & M COLLEGE, Fort Collins; C; 
Dr. David H. Morgan; J 21-A 13; d-u-g 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs; C; H. E 
Mathias; J 21-A 14. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden; M; H. M 
Crain. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; ( 
George Willard Frasier; J 19-A 13. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto; W; Sr. M. Flor 
ence; J] 30-A 5; w-d-u. 

University of Colorado, Boulder; C; E. H. Wil- 
son; ) 21-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Denver, Denver; C; Dr. Lloyd A 
Garrison; J 18-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison; C 
N. W. Newsom; J 7-A 6; w-d-u-g. 


CONNECTICUT 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven; W; Sr. M 
Dorilda; J 24-A 3. 

Connecticut College; New London; C; Dr. John F 
Moore; J 21-S 8; w-d-u. 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford; W; Sr. M 
Rosa; J 21-A 5, w-u. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; C; Arthur L 
Knoblauck; J 28-A 7. 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark; C; W. Ear! Am- 
strong. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American University, The, Washington; C 
Catholic University of America, Washington; C 
Roy J. Deferrari; J 28-A 7; w-o-d-u-g. 
Howard University, Washington; C; Frank M 
Snowden. 
Washington College of Law, Washington; C. 
Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park; C 
E. O. Rittenhouse; J 15-A 24; d-u. 


James Ormond Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 


ington; C; Dr. C. M. Huber; w-g. 


FLORIDA 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach; C; 


William H. Hale. 


Florida A & M College for Negroes, Tallahassee; 


C; H. M. Efferson; J 13-A 16. 


Florida Normal and Industrial College, St. Augus- 


tine; C; W. C. Cogdell; d-u. 


John B. Stetson University, Deland; C; H. C. 


Garwood; J 14-A 20; w-d-u-g. 
(Continued on page 8-T) 
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Summer Sessions 
(Continued from page 6-T) 


University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J. W. New 
man; J 14-S 4; d-u-g. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta University, Atlanta; C; John P. Whit- 
taker; w-d-u-g. 

Emory University, Emory; C; J. A. Stipe: J] 12-A 
28; w-d-u-g. 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; C; T. B. 
O’Daniel. 

Georgia State College, Industrial College; C; J. E. 
Peacock. 

Georgia State Women’s College, Valdosta; W; J. A. 
Durrenberger. 

Junior College of Augusta, Augusta; C; Eric W. 
Hardy; J 7-Ju 30. 

Mercer University, Macon; C; E. M. Highsmith; 
J 16-A 24. 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega; C; J. C. Sir- 
mons; J 11-A 31; w-d-u. 

Paine College, Augusta; C; L. R. Harper. 

West Georgia College, Carrollton; C; 
Roberts; J 9-Ju 17; w-d-u. 


IDAHO 


College of Idaho, Caldwell; C; L. A. Williams; J 
11-A 13; d-u. 
Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewiston; 
C; C. L. Harlan; J 7-A 13; w-o-d-u. 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa; 
lalien A. Wilson; J 7-A 7; d-u. 

Ricks College, Rexburg; C; M. D. Morrell; J 14-A 
20. 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion; C; 
R. H. Snyder; J 7-A 7; w-o-d-u. 

University of Idaho, Moscow; C; J. F. Weltzin; J 
10-A 4; w-d-u-g. 


L. E. 


C; Mal- 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island; C; Richaré@ A. 
Barnes; J 14-A 6; w-d-u. 

Bradley University, Peoria; C; George L. Cline- 
bell; J 17-A 26; w-o-u-g. 

Carthage College, Carthage; C; Merle E. Chapin; 
J 8-A 6. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; C; J 28-A 6; 


u. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet; W; Sr. M. Chry- 
santha; J 24-A 4. 

DePaul University, Chicago; C; E. 1. Kammer; 
J 28-A 4. 

Eastern Illinoic State College, 
Bryan Heise; J 14-A 6; w-o-d-u. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal; C; Chris 
A. De Young; J 12-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; C; 
Wm. T. Beadles; J 14-A 14. 

Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange; C; 
Carl Warkow; J 14-A 6 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville; W; 
Harold E. Gibson. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth; C; J. S. Cleland; 
J 13-A 9. 

Mundelein College, 
Helen. 

National College ot Education, Evanston; W; 
Edna Dean Baker; J 20-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

North Park College, Chicago; C; Clifford Swen- 
son; J 28-A 20; d-u. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb; C; Romeo M. Zulauf; J 14-A 6; w-o-d-u. 

Northwestern University, Evanston; C; E. T. Mc- 
Swain; J 25-A 28; w-o-d-u-g. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago; C; Wayne A. R. Leys: 
J 16-S 3; u. 

Rosary College, River Forest; W; Sr. M. Fidelis; 
J 28-A 6. 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women; Chicago; 
W; Sr. Mary Josetta; J 23-A 3; w-u. 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago; C; 
Hubert Ropp; J 28-A 6; w-u-g. 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; C; Dr 
Chester F. Lay; J 14-A 6; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Chicago, Chicago; C; Carl F, Huth; 
J 29-S 4; w-d-u-g. 

University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Browne; J 23-A 14; w-o-d-u-g. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb; 
C; Frank A. Beu; J 7-A 20. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; C; E. C. Dyrness; J 
15-A 20; w-o-d-u. 


(Continued on page 10-T) 


Charleston; C; 


Chicago; W: Sr. Mary St 


C; Robert B. 


GERMANY NEEDS 


Your H. 5. Newspaper 


How Your School Can Join “U. S. Press Goes Overseas” 


OUR school’ can help re-educate 
Germany. 

You can help by doing something 
that is easy for your school, It will mean 
much in Germany. Enroll your school 
in the “U. S. School Press Goes Over- 
seas” program. 

What does this involve? Simply the 
sending of copies of your high school 
newspapers to designated German 
schools or textbook centers. 

How do we know newspapers are 
wanted? Read this request from Vaughn 
R. DeLong, our U. S. deputy director 
for education and religious affairs in 
Hesse, Germany: 

“German high schools have no school 
activities. or almost none. Consequently 
their school newspapers concern them- 
selves with a variety of topics which 
do not seem to be proper for a high 
school newspaper. 

“It would be of material assistance 
to us if you could send us a number of 
copies of your high school newspaper. 
The date of the publication naturally 
makes no difference. We hope to show 
concretely to German educators the 
types of activities which American 
schools believe to be a part of ecucation 
and also to foster interest in a different 
type of high school newspaper.” 

Charles P. MacInnis, a Columbia, 
South Carolina, teacher, saw in Ger- 
many last summer the hunger for know]l- 
edge of life in America. He saw what 
our high schools can do to win Germany 


away from the old-fashioned drum-it. 
into-them undemocratic education. 

South Carolina’s school journalism 
directors adopted the plan Mr. Mac. 
Innis worked out with Military Gover. 
ment officers. The National Association 
of Journalism Directors took it up. To 
date 117 schools have joined “U. § 
Press Goes Overseas.” 

To participate fill in the application 
and send it to Mr. MacInnis. Indicate 
on the form your choice among five 
alternate plans: 

1. Send one or more copies of each 
issue to a German school. 

2. Send one or more copies to Text. 
book Centers in Germany. 

3. Send complete sets at year’s end 
to Textbook Centers. 

4. Send bound volumes to one or 
more Textbook Centers. 

5. Send a scrapbook of clippings from 
school and other publications to a 
particular German school or Textbook 
Center. 

Mr. MacInnis will supply addresses 
and full instructions. 

Figure out the costs from these rates: 

Airmail, 15 cents per ounce; regular 
mail, 5 cents for the first ounce, 3 cents 
for each additional ounce; printed mat- 
ter, 14% cents for each two ounces. 

Democracy begins at the grass roots. 
Every U. S. high school can. through 
the “U. S. School Press Goes Overseas,” 
promote grass roots democracy in Ger- 
many. 


GC a a a a a ae i es ae a a ee 


| To: C. P. Macinnis, South Carolina State Director NAJD 
HI-LIFE Press Box, Columbia High School 
1323 Washington Street, Columbia 1, South Carolina 





We wish to take part in the NAJD project, “The U. S$. School Press Goes Overseas,” 


by participating in the plan checked below, 


Three—— 


One—— Two 


fone. Fixe... Gn. 


a 





copy(ies): 
Other—— (Attach 


explanation) 





Name of publi 


Newspaper——-_ Magazine-—__ Pages —— 
— Printed——__ Mi — Offset_— 





Frequency of issues: 
Copies run 


Enrollment: boys——, girls 


, total Number on faculty— 


Will Quill and Scroll Chapter assist? Press Club?____ Student Council? 





School classification: Academi 3 C 


ial__; Technical__; Other 


What international relief work is school doing? Attach explanation or clippings. 


Is adviser member of NAJD?______ (membership encl 





d—_—) Send informati 


Does school have a Student Handbook which would help in this program? 








(name of school, street address if needed, and postal zone in cities where used) 


Population of city:_______—. Signed —___________editor 


adviser 
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IT’S NEW! 


"CONTRIBUTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES to Industry, Farm, and Home” 


a vital aid for social studies 


An early “horseless carriage” A modern assembly line 


FREE to educators, Chapter Three of the program, “Evolution of Our 
National and Family Income,” is now available. 


Thousands of social studies teachers throughout the country already are using Chapters One 
and Two of this program in their classrooms: 
“Contribution of Agriculture to Health, Happiness, and Prosperity” 
“Contribution of Petroleum to Industry, Farm, and Home” 
Their enthusiastic letters tell of the need for such material. Read what they say: 
“| would like several copies. Splendid!” “These materials are excellent.” (Ten- 
(New York) nessee) 
. all up-to-the-minute . . . revitalizes “Very useful . . . well organized.” (Ohio) 
texts.” (Massachusetts) “Well illustrated . . . extremely helpful.” 
. one of the most instructive... / (Colorado) 
have used.” (North Dakota) 


Now, “Contribution of Motor Vehicles” sponsored by Automobile Manufacturers Association, 

tells the story of the industry that generates one out of every seven jobs and one out of every 

six businesses of our country. This timely material is made up of: 

48-page instructor manual. 

6 large illustrated wall charts for display. 

15 8-page digest leaflets for students’ use to dramatize the lesson. (Additional leaflets for 
new classes ‘will be sent on request from instructors.) 

You may secure “Contribution of Motor Vehicles” by wsing the coupon below. (If you have not 
yet had Chapters One and Two, you may order them also.) 


“ 


“ 
. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
401 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Please send me the NEW chapter: 
“Contribution of Motor Vehic'es’ ... [) 
1 should like also Chapters One and Two... 


Fill in and 
mail this 


SCHOOL 


today! 


ADDRESS. ..cccee 0066008 6000060000060006062 
(Street) 


| 
| 
I 
coupon ; 
I 
I 
[ 
& 
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H. §. Radio Workshop 


NBC announces a new documentary 
series, “Living — 1948,” 4:30 p.m. Sun- 
days. 

* * * 

Last call! Enter student radio scripts 
for Scholastic Awards. NOW. Dead 
line: March 5. 

* *” *~ 

Scholastic salutes two new voices of 
education that went on the air Feb. 5 

WDTR, Detroit, and WBGO, New- 
ark; both FM_ stations operated by 
boards of education. 

* * * 


One hour after a Rochester radio sta- 
tion played a “Books Bring Adventure” 
recording more than 50 youngsters de- 
scended on the library and demanded 
the book. Gloria Chandler told us this 
story at a coming-out party for new 
“Books Bring Adventures” recordings. 

. * 


Open Hearing has changed time. 
This CBS Congressional Forum will 
now be heard Wednesdays at 10:30 
p.m. EST. 

* * 

Did you send for Lowell Thomas’ 
free study guide on Radio Newscast- 
ing? Sit right down and do it. Address: 
Radio Information Bureau, Compton 
News Service, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


* * * 


That rasping sound from your loud 
speaker may be a bad needle. Many of 
these so-called permanent points won't 
last as long as their makers say they 


will. Audio Devices, Inc., can cure 
needle troubles. It has extended its re- 
sharpening service for sapphire points 
to schools. 

.s « © 

Helen Hayes plaved the teacher in 
Calvaleade of America’s “Good Morn- 
ing, Miss Tyckman” on NBC, Febru- 
ary 2. 

’: = « 

Teacher shortages and school prob- 
lems will be themes of two network 
shows to come. “Report Card,” the 
CBS documentary, originally —_an- 
nounced for January 14, has been post- 
poned until March. Philip H. Lord’s 
“Gangbusters” expects to do at least 
one program on how communities pay 
for school stinginess with juvenile de- 
linquency. 

sua « 

Two new 16-inch transcription series 
came from RCA Educational Sales Di- 
sion: Dramatic Readings based on Ginn 
& Co. textbooks and Lives of Saints 
and Martyrs, a series designed primar- 
ily for Catholic schools. 

—WittiaMmM D. BouTwELL 


Summer Sessions 
(Continued from page 8-T) 


INDIANA 
Butler University, Indianapolis; 
Leonard; M 10-A 27; w-d-u-g. 
DePauw University, Greencastle; 
Bartlett; J 16-A 19; d-u-g. 
Evansville College. Earlham; C; E. M. McKown; 
J 14; u. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; C; 
J 21-A 27: w-d-u-g. 
Indiana Universitv. Bloomington; C; H. 
man; J 15-A 28. 
Purdue University, 
Knight; J 18-. 
St. Marys-of-the-Woods College. St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods; W; Sr. Frances Joseph: u. 


IOWA 

Central College, Pella; C; Dean H. W. Pietenpol; 
J 7-Ju 30: d-u. 

Comell College, Mount Vernon; C; J. B. Mac- 
Gregor; J 9-A 17. 

Drake University, Des Moines; C; F. Glenn Ma- 
comber; J 7-A 20. 

Iowa State Teachers College, 
M. J. Nelson; J 4-A 20; d-u 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant; C; 
J. S. Pennepacker; J 7-A 14: w-d-u. 

Loras College, Dubuque; M; F. J]. Houlahan. 

Luther College, Decorah; C; O. W. Qualley; J 7- 
A 21; w-d-u. 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, Sioux 
Thomas E, Tweito; J 3-A 20; o-d-u. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; C; Rt. 
A. J. Burke; J 28-A 6; u. 

Simpson College, Indianola; C; Dean Oliver H. 
Bimson; M 31-A 7, d-u. 

State University of Iowa; Iowa City; C; H. C, 
Harshbarger; J 8-S 2; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; Carl Dal- 
linger; d-u. 


C; Geo. F. 


C; Edward R. 


B. All- 


Lafayette; C; Frederic B. 


Cedar Falls; C; 


Dean 


City; C; 


Rev. 


KANSAS 

Bethany College, Lindsborg; C; Emil O. Deere. 

Bethel College, North Newton; C; A. J. Reiger; 
J 2-A 4. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Manhattan; C; G. L. Pugreey; J 7-A 
19; w-o-d-u-g. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Winston Cram; M 31-A 20. 
Marvmount College, Salina; W; Sr. 

toinette, Ph.D; d-u. 

McPherson College, McPherson; C; L. A. Flem- 
ing; J 2-A 2. 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita; C; Les- 
lie B. Sipple; J] 7-A 27; w-u-g. 

Saint Mary College, Xavier; W; Sr. Rose Dominic; 
J 9-A 31; w-d-u. 

Southwestern College, Winfield; C; W. J. Pound- 
stone; J 1-A 21; w-d-u. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence; C; 
Smith; J] 10-A 7. 

Washburn University, Topeka; C; Earl K. 
brand; J 7-A 27; w-d-u-g. 


KENTUCKY 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville; C; James 
H Hewlett; J 21-A 14; d-u. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
mond; C; W. J. Moore; ] 7-A 27; o-u-g. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown; C; R. T. Hin- 
ton. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort; C; J. T. Wil 
liams; J 14-Ju 23. 

Mount St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount; 
W; Sr. M. Christina Eckmans. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray; C; Wm. 
G. Nash; w-o-u-g. 

Nazareth College, Louisville; W; Sr. Charles Mary 
Morrison; u. 

Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth; W; Sr. Mar- 
garet Gertrude. 

Union College, Barbourville; C; J 7-A 21. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green; C; Paul L. Garnett; J 7-A 23; 


w-o-d-u-g. 


Cc; Ss. 


Emporia; 


Marie An- 


George B. 


Hill- 


Rich- 


LOUISIANA 
Centenary College, Shreveport; C; John. A. Har- 
din; J 2-A 6. 

Louisiana State University and A & M College, 
University Station; C; Edward Bane Robert. 
Loyola University, New Orleans; C; A. William 

Crandell. 


Southeastern Louisiana College Hammond; ¢. 
L. H. Dyson; J 1-A 21. 

Southern University and A & M College, Baton 
Rouge; J 14-A 15. 

Tulane University, New Orleans; C; Dr. 1. T 
Earle; J] 7-A 28; u-g. 

Xavier University, New Orleans; C; Sr. M. Fran. 
ces; d-u-g. 


MAINE 


University of Maine, Orono; C; Mark R. Shibles: 
J 28-A 6; w-o-d-u-g. 


MARYLAND 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore. 
W; Sr. Mary Frances; J 28-A 6; w-d-u. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore; C; George C 
Grant; J 28-A 8. 

University of Maryland, College Park; C; J 21-Ju 
30. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster; C; Dr 
G. Franklin Stover; J] 21-A 28; d-u-g. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster; C; G. E 
Shankel. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill; M; James L. Burke 

Boston University, Boston; C; Peter L. Perry; | 
1-A 21; w-o-d-u-g. 

Eastern Nazarene College, 
Naylor; J 3-A 11; d-u. 

Harvard University, Cambridge; M: 
Adams; J 28-A 21; w-d-u-g. 

Regis College, Weston; W; Sr. Saint Francis; J 
26-A 1. 

Simmons College, Boston; C; W; Bancroft Beat- 
ley; J 21-A 6; u. 

Springfield College, Springfield; C; R. G. Drewn; 
J 14-A 10; d-u-g. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst; C; William 
L. Machmer; J 14-S 4: d-u-g. 


Wollaston; C; J. R 


George W 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleas. 
ant; C; J. W. Foust; J 21-Ju 30; w-o-d-u-g. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton; C; Grover C. Dillman. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing; C; Stanley 
E. Crowe; J 21-S 3. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth; W; 
u. 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette; C. H. A. Tape; J 21-Ju 30. 

University of Detroit, Detroit; C; Dr. Francis J. 
Donohue; J 21-A 13; d(M)-u-g 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; C; Louis A 
Hopkins; J 21-A 14. : 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo; C; Elmer H. Wilds; J] 28-A 6; w-o-d-u-¢. 


Sr. Marie Arthur 


MINNESOTA 

College of St. Catherine, St. 
tonius; J 21-Ju 30. 

College of Saint Teresa, Winona; W; Sr. M 
Emmanuel; J 22-Ju 27; o-u. 

Concordia College, Moorhead; C; Peter Andersor 
J 14-A 7; d-u. 

Hamline University, St. Paul; C; Miron A. Mor- 
rill; J 22-A 13. 

Macalester College, St 
J 21-A 20. 

MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis; C; Wil- 
liam MacPhail. 

State Teachers College, Bemidji; C; Dr. A. C 
Clark: J 7-A 13; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Moorhead; 
Snarr; | 14-A 20; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Winona; C; Nels Minne 
J 14-A 27; o-d-u. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; C; Thomas 
A. H. Teeter; J] 14-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth; 
C; R. C. Gibson; J 15-A 28. 


Paul; W; Sr. An- 


Paul; C; Royal A. Moore 


Cc; 0. W 


MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn; C; Mary White- 
side. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain; C; Dr 
L. T. Lowrey; J] 2-A 13; w-d(W)-u. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland; C; Wil- 
liam M. Kethley. 

East Central Junior College, Decatur; Cy L. 0. 
Todd; M 31-A 27. 

Millsaps College, Jackson; C; W. E. Riecken; 
J 2-A 10. 

Mississippi College, Clinton; C; D, M. Nelson, J & 
A 7. 


(Continued on page 12-T) 
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The Clipper || Way's Best 








You can see more and do more in the 
same length of time when you fly to 
your destination by Clipper! You have 
much more time there because you 
spend much less time traveling. 


EAST —Bermuda, for example, is 
only 3 hours from New York by long- 
range, Constellation-type Clipper. Fare 
is $126 round trip (plus tax). You have 
extra days to swim, sail, play tennis, 
golf or cycie in leisurely fashion...or 
relax in Bermuda sunshine. 


For fares and reservations, call your Travel Agent or ms ME FLY, 


LAN AMERICAN Wortp AIRWAYs——~+ 


Bermuda Vacation - Hawaii Vacation 


WEST — Hawaii is only 12 hours 
from Los Angeles or San Francisco by 
Flying Clipper. You save time, money 
—enjoy exclusive Sleeperette* service, 
Fare is only $270 round trip (plus tax), 


Going by Clipper, you travel with 
the world-famous airline that has over 
20 years of overseas experience. Pan 
American has logged more than half a 
billion miles of civilian overseas flight. 
No other international airline in the 
world can match this record! 


*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


a 


2 
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Summer Sessions 
(Continued from page 10-T) 


Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg; C; R. 
C. Cook; J 3-A 18; w-o-d-u-g. 

Mississippi State College, State College; C; B. P. 
Brooks; J 7-A 24; w-o-d-u-g. 

Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead; C; W. B. 
Horton; My 31-A 7. 

University of Mississippi, University; C; W. Alton 
Bryant; J 1-A 20. 


MISSOURI 

Central College, Fayette; C; Harry S. DeVore. 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg; C; 
G. W. Diemer; M 31-A 5; w-d-u-g. 

Junior College of Flat River, Flat River; C; Dr. 
Carl L. Parker; M 17-J 23; u. 

Junior College of Kansas City; Kansas City; C; 
Miles G. Blim; J 7-Ju 4. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City; C; U. S. Max- 
well; w-d-u-g. 

Missouri Valley 
Mitchell. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; C; Walter H. Ryle; J 7-A 13. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville; C; M. C. Cunningham; J 1-A 6; w-d-u. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City; C; John J. Hig- 
gins; J 7-A 28; d(M)-u. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; Paul C. Reinert. 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau; 
C; W. W. Parker; M 31-A 6. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield; C; 
Roy Ellis; M 26-Ju 27; w-u. 

University of Missouri, Columbia; C; L. G. Town- 
send; J 5-A 27. 

Washington University, St. Louis; C; Dr. Frank 
L. Wright; w-d-u-g. 

Webster College, Webster Groves; W; Sr. 
Maureen; J 19-Ju 30; d-u. 
Wentworth Military Academy, 

Major L. H. Ungles. 
William Jewell College, Liberty; C; J. B. Sullivan, 


College, Marshall; C; W. R. 


Rose 


Lexington; M; 


MONTANA 

College of Great Falls, College of Education, Great 
Falls; C; Sr. Mary Dorothy; u. 

Eastem Montana State Normal School, Billings; 
C; Dr. John A. Morton; J 14-A 12; w-u. 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon; C; J 7- 
A 13. 

Montana State University; 
Mancker; w-o-d-u-g. 


Missoula; C; J. W. 


Northern Montana College, Havre; C; G. H. Van- 
de Bogart; J 9-A 8; w-d-u. 


NEBRASKA 

Creighton University, Omaha; C; M. B. Martin; 
u-g. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron; C; 
W. G. Brooks; M 31-Ju 30; w-o-d-u. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; C; 
Dr. Herbert L. Cushing; w-d. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; C; Dr. 
V. P. Morey; J 7-A 27; w-o-d-u. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; C; R. W. 
Deal; J 3-A 20. 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru; C; W. N. 
Nicholas; My 31-Ju 30; w-o-u. 

Union College, Lincoln; C; E. B. Ogden. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; R. D. Maritz; 
J 8-Ju 30; w-d-u-g. 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno; C; Harold N. Brown; 
w-d-u-g. 


NEW HAMP-HIRE 
Mount St. Mary College, Hookset; W; Sr. M. 
Mauritia; J 27-A 5. 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth; C; Howard 
R. Jones; J 9-A 3. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham; C; Elmer 
D. West; J 28-S 17; w-d-u-g. 


NEW JERSEY 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station; W; Sr. 
Dorothy Marie Riordan; Ju 1-A 23. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood; 
Concepta Smith. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro; C; 
Edgar F. Bunce; J 15-A 17. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark; C; 
Alton D. O’Brien; J 29-A 13; u-g. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton; C; 
Roscoe L. West; J 28-A 18; w-d-u-g. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair; C; Elizabeth S. Favor; J 14-A_ 13; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark; C; Rob- 
ert Van Houten. 

Upsula College, East Orange; C; Dr. Frans Erics- 
son; J 14-S 10; d-u. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, State College; C; J. W. Branson; u-g. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas; C; 
B. D. Roberts; J 1-A 14; w-d-u-g. 


W; Sr. M. 


New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver Cin 
C; Dr. H. W. James; J] 7-A 27; w-o-d-u 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; C; LL 
Riebsomer; J 11; w-o-d-u-g. 

NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; C; M. 
5-A 13; w-d-u-g. 

Brooklyn College of the City of New York. Brook. 
Ivn; C; Oscar W. Irvin: Ju 1-A 10. 

City College of the City of New York, New Yor 
C; Frederick C. Ship'tev: u. 

College of Mount St. Vincent. New York: \W: & 
Reginia Mercedes. 

Columbia University, New 
Ayres: Tu 6-A 13. 

Cornell University. Ithaca; C; 
Ju ®&-A 14: w-o-d-u-g 

Fordham University, New York; C; Gustave D 
mas; Ju 6-A 12, 
Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; W. Hunter Beck 
with; 7 7-Ju 20 
Houghton College. 
J 8-A 13; u. 

Hunter College of the City of New York. New 
York; W; A. Broderick Cohen. 

Nazareth College, Rochester; W; St. Teresa \ari 
Ju 5-A 14. 

New York State College for Teachers, 
C; Ellen C. Stokes: Tu 6-A 17: d-u-g. 

Niagara University, Niacara: C: Arthur deC 
Hamilton; Ju 5-A 18: u-q. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Erich Hausmann. 

St. Bernadine of Siena College, Loudonville; VM 
Rev. Albert Angto: Ju 5-A 13; u 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure; C 
Aurelius Loop; J] 25-A 4. 

St. John’s University, Brooklwn; C; Rev 
J. Easterly; Ju 5-A 13: u 

State Teachers College, Buffalo: C; Ralph Hon 
J 28-A 6. 

State Teachers College, 
Brown; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Fredonia; C: Robert § 
Thompson; J 28-A 6; w-d 

State Teachers College, Geneseo; C; R. F. Ret 
zer; u-d. 

State Teachers College, New Paltz: C; Ju 5-A 2 

State Teachers College, Oneonta; C:; EF R 
Curtis; Ju 5-A 15; w-d-u-g 

State Teachers College, Oswego: C; Dr. 
R. Miller; J 28-A 21; w-d-u-g 

State Teachers College, Plattshburg: C; 
C. Ward; J 28-A 6. 

(Continued on page 26-T) 
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A New Kind of Senior Class Gift 


Your 1948 seniors can make their 
class gifts mean much to less fortunate 
fellow students abroad. At the invita- 
tion of Scholastic Teacher the director 
of CIER (Commission for International 
L.ducation Reconstruction), tells how. 


— Eb. 


EGULAR readers of the Scholastic 
Teacher are not likely to forget 
that they are part of the world com- 
munity. They are reminded in every is- 
sue of the importance to our own lives 
and to those of our pupils of develop- 
ments in distant lands. They know that, 
no matter how excellent an education 
we may be providing in our American 
classrooms, the happiness and security 
of American youth may depend upon 
whether youth in Europe and Asia have 
similar opportunities. 
A great effort is being made through- 
out the world to raise the level of edu- 


By Harold E. Snyder 


cational opportunity and to promote 
educational cooperation by building a 
strong UNESCO. In achieving these 
objectives UNESCO is handicapped by 
the serious disruption of education 
caused in many countries by the war. 
It appeals to American teachers and 
students to consider ways in which they 
can help the so-called “lost generation” 
of youth in the devastated countries. 
These youth, undernourished, bearing 
the physical and psychological scars of 
the war, still*possessing many anti-social 
attitudes, lacking the knowledge and 
skills required to rebuild their countries, 
look to America to provide them an 
opportunity to become useful citizens. 

One specific way in which our schools 
can aid in meeting this problem is by 
establishing “Class of 1948 Memorial 
Funds.” These can be used to provide 
books and other needed materials tor 
students in war-torn lands. This project, 


Harold E. Snyder 


launched by the Commission for Inter 
national Educational Reconstruction 
(CIER), resulted in more than 140) 
memorials by graduating classes last 
year. 

The funds can be sent either to 
UNESCO through the CIER, 744 Jack 
son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.. 
or to any responsible American agenc\ 
engaged in educational reconstruction. 
The agencies are listed in the CIER 
Handbook. The CIER provides con 
tributing classes with a certificate suit- 
able for framing. 
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BANTAM # BANTAM Scholastic 
SIZE PRICE BANTAMS 


Everybody tells us that inflation is here — yet thou- 
sands of teachers are finding out that they can secure 
fine books for their studen*:: — at only 25c! 


So many teachers want Scholastic-BANTAMs in quantity that we 
are announcing special rates for bulk orders: 


QUANTITY PRICE 


SCHOLASTIC subscribers only 50-1,000 23c per copy 


100- 500 24c per copy 
500-1 ,000 23c per copy 


For school orders of over 1,000 write for special quotations. 


ALL OTHERS 


Plan now to take advantage of this low price scale for these school-approved 
Scholastic-BANTAMs. Check list of outstanding titles below and place your order TODAY. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 
ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 
twenty outstanding short stories by such au- teachers subscribing to Scholastic Magazines. 


Quontity TITLE Quontity TITLE Quantity TITLE 


. TWENTY GRAND 12. SCARAMOUCHE 24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
Short Stories by Rafael Sabatini by Ernest Thompson Seton 

. SEVENTEEN 13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 25. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
by Booth Tarkington by Zane Grey by Captain Ted W. Lawson 

. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 14. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY 26. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by Sally Benson and NAVY by W. L. White 


by Fletcher Pratt 
_ LONG, LONG AGO y THIS IS THE NAVY 


27. 
by Alexander Woollcott ' ogy a edited by Gilbert Cant 


an hl LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 28 MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Sinclair Lewis by Mark Twain by Kathryn Forbes 
. A SAKI SAMPLER . CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS —__29 TREASURE ISLAND 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) by Rudyard Kipiing by Robert Lovis Stevenson 
. THREE HOSTAGES ees eae 30 MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 
by John Buchan y Aateinn Ce Saint Sanpery by Babe Ruth and others 
. OlL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
by Sdword Oe es Westcott op Se eee ae Bn oy - i 
y y ONLY YESTERDAY by John Steinbeck 
. COLD JOURNEY by Frederick Lewis Allen . A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
by Grace Zaring Stone THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER by John and Sylvia Kolb 


(net Voom) by F. Yeats-Brown . OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & GAY 
. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT ROGUE MALE by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
by C. S. Forester by Geoffrey Household Emily Kimbrough 


. GENGHIS KHAN . TUTT AND MR. TUTT . GUADALCANAL DIARY 
by Harold Lamb by Arthur Train by Richard Tregaskis 


TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 
ALL TITLES 25c EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 


Send check or money order unless your order is to be billed to Board of Education or school to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Name Address ...... 








Subject taught . City..... 
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AID IN BUDGET 


Vote $300 Million For 
Schools, Truman Asks 


For the first time in history 
money for general Federal aid 
appears in a Budget before 
Congress. There it is: $300,- 
000,000. President Truman, it 
is rumored, may send a special 
message on Federal aid, am- 
nif--ing his “state of the union” 
speech. 

toreshadow of Administra- 
tion support appears in the Feb. 
American Magazine. Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security 
Agency administrator, tells how 
“We Are Cheating Our Chil- 
dren.” 

“Public school education in 
America has become a lottery,” 
he declares. 

Democrats appear to have 
taken the “education” ball 
away from Republicans. The 
Senate declined to start debate 
on $472 which Taft supports. 

Rep. McCowan’s _ parallel 
HR2953 remains bottled up by 
the Rules Committee. 

Meanwhile Congress rushed 
through and President Truman 
signed a bill to increase sub- 
sistence payments to veterans 
continuing their education. 

Also in the President’s Bud- 
get are: 

$44,000,000 for 
education. 

$15,000,000 for the National 
Science Foundation (scholar- 
ships). Presumably the Presi- 
dent expects a new bill in place 
of the one he vetoed. 


DREAM HOUSE BILL 


The bill for higher educa- 
tion’s dream house (See Feb. 2 
Capsule News) came through 
in the President’s Commission 
report on finance. It is $2.6 
billion annually in Federal 
funds; $780 million of that for 
scholarships, the rest for expan- 
sion. This amount would pay 
the proposed Federal aid bill 
for elementary and secondary 
education for about eight years. 

. o ~ 


Scholastic Magazines con- 
gratulates the National Art Ed- 
ucation Association meeting for 
the first time at Atlantic City, 
Feb. 21-23. The new organiza- 
’ tion combines the regional as- 
sociations and the former NEA 
department of art education. 


vocational 





Five Teachers Start “New Broom” Newspaper 


Five public school teachers 
of Bayonne, N. J., are in the 
newspaper business. With their 
Bayonne Bulletin they expect 
to carry forward their four-year 
municipal house cleaning cam- 
paign, says PM. 

Four years ago they saw lo- 
cal politics set up new school 
jobs and pass them out to 
favorites. Then came _ rising 
prices. When Bayonne teachers 
asked raises the Board asked 
where the money could be 
found. 


The teachers studied the 
budget. They claimed it was 
padded. They bought space in 
the Bayonne Times. The Times 
managing editor printed their 
news. Then the publisher drop- 
ped the managing editor for 
“poor news judgment.” 

So the teachers decided to 
start a paper that “can’t be 
bought over or used . . . doesn’t 
avert its eyes from sources of 
infection.” 

Their friend, the former 
Times editor, runs the paper. 





U. N. photo 

After one cold night in Shang- 
hai, police collected over 180 
frozen bodies, most of them 
children. Help the U. N. Appeal 
for Children. 


Regional Colleges 


Five regional colleges will be 
built and operated under joint 
Southern States auspices if 
plans adopted by a Governors’ 
conference receive approval by 
legislatures. 

Recent Supreme Court ac- 
tion in the Oklahoma case 
spurred action. One proposed 
institution for advanced studies 
would be a regional medical 
and dental school for whites, 
the other four for Negroes. 

Trustees of Meharry Medical 
College at Nashville, Tenn., of- 
fer their institution as a re- 
gional school for Negroes. 





Would You Again 
Choose Teaching? 

If you were to do it again 
would you enter teaching? To 
this question 59 per cent of 1,- 
556 teachers in the New York 
Metropolitan area said Yes. 

What were the chief satisfac- 
tions of teaching? 

“Working with 
said 30 per cent. 

Over Palf the men and one- 
third of the women teachers 
complained of inadequate com- 
pensation. Other drawbacks: 
the amount of clerical and com- 
mittee work, social position in 
the community, and nervous 
strain. 

Of 1,041 parents quizzed, 
only 19 per cent said they 
didn’t want to raise their chil- 
dren to be teachers. 


children,” 


H. S. Enrollment Down 

These teen age figures come 
from the National Child Labor 
Committee: 

Number of youth of high 
school age (14-17) in 1947 is 
8,689,000. This is down from 
the 1932 high of 9,984,805. 

Enrollment reached 73 per 
cent in 1940; dropped to 65 per 
cent in 1944; rose to 68 per 
cent in 1946. 

High school enrollment is 
not likely to regain 1940 levels 
until 1956. 





Can You Teach Five Grades? Well, You Do! 


Philadelphia: 
grade levels of reading ability 
will be found in a single class? 
A minimum of five, said Dr. 
Emmett A. Betts at the Temple 
University Reading Clinic, at- 


How many 


tended Feb. 2-6 by over 500 
teachers. More often teachers 
can expect 6 to 7 grade levels. 

How can a teacher handle 





such a varied group? By differ- 
entiated grouping with pro- 
grams and materials adapted 
for the different reader-matur- 
ity levels. 

“Each teacher,” says Dr. 
Betts, “must be an administra- 
tor.” 

Another Reading Clinic will 
be held in June. 





Price Trends 
and Salaries 


Teacher Dollar Shrunk 
Will Grow, Says Clark 


What the teacher spent for 
two loaves of bread in 1939 
buys only one today. The uto- 
mobile that cost about iwo- 
thirds of a year’s salary before 
the war now takes nearly nine. 
tenths. : 

“Teacher salaries take on 
meaning,” says Prof. Harold F. 
Clark, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, “when we 
compare what they will buy.” 

He concludes: ~ 

Teachers lost ground chiefly 
from 1942 to 1944. Since then 
increases have closely paral- 
leled living cost raises. 

The current price recession 
began on Nov. 28, 1947 and 
will probably continue. 

On white collar groups falls 
the brunt of paying for the war, 
he said. Thus far income of |a- 
bor, farmers, and industry has 
consistently outpaced cost-of- 
living increases. To restore the 
pre-war balance would require 
doubling of white collar work- 
er salaries. 

Recent figures point up this 
view. Average salaries of work- 
ers rose from $1,389 in 1939 
to $3,010 at present. Agricul- 
tural income rose from $11, 
000,000,000 in 1939 to $27,- 
000,000,000 in 1947. 

Major casualties of inflation, 
points out Dr. Clark, are pen- 
sions, insurance, and retirement 
funds. Their real value has 
been cut in half. 


ELECTED-APPOINTED 


John H. Bosshart, New Jer- 
sey State Commissioner, elect- 
ed president, National Council 
Chief State School Officers. 

Selmar H. Berg, supt. of 
schools, St. Paul. 


To U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion: 

Jennings B. Sanders, former 
age Memphis State Col- 
ege, specialist for history. 

Otis W. Freeman, Northwest 
Scientific Assn., specialist im 
geography. 

Mrs. Edna McGuire Boyd, 
Greencastle, Ind., assistant spe- 
cialist in geography. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Seaway Saga (p. 7) 
Aims 

To explain what the St, Lawrence 
seaway and hydroelectric project is, 
and to point out the many conflicting 
interests surrounding it. 


Motivation 
Should the United States embark on 
a huge program to build a waterway 
for ocean-going ships from the Atlantic 
Ocean through the Great Lakes? 
Should the United States build a new 
huge hydroelectric plant to furnish 
additional electricity in the Northeast? 


Discussion Questions 

What is the proposed plan for im- 
proving the St. Lawrence waterway 
for ocean-going ships? For a new hydro- 
electric plant? What groups are in 
favor of the plan? Why? What groups 
are opposed to it? Why? 

Is this a good time to be launching 
a big public works project? Defend 
your answer. Name two other huge 
public work projects that have been 
proposed for the U. S. Woule the pro- 
posed projects help to make us strong 
in case of a national emergency? 


Student Activities 

Make a chart listing people or groups 
who have expressed their opinion on 
the proposed St. Lawrence plan. What 
did they say? Why did they say it? 

Have a pro and con discussion on 
whether the U. S. should go ahead 
with the St. Lawrence project. 

Give oral reports on Grand Coulee 
Dam and TVA. See Readers’ Guide for 
references. 


Assignment 

Draw a map of the area surrounding 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 
(See page 7.) 

Read “Working on the Railroad,” (p. 
36) and “Anything, Anywhere, Any 
Time” (p. 13) for additional trans- 
portation discussion. 


Manifest Destiny (p. 9) 


Discussion Questions 

Describe the boundaries of the 
United States in 1800. What does the 
term “Manifest Destiny” mean? (See 
“Words of the Week” p. 12.) What 
attempts were made by Americans to 
get control of Canada for the United 
States? Dr. Commager implies that 

(Continued on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Fascism Spreads (p. 14) 
Aims 

To show students how fascism spread 
from Axis nations to the rest of the 
world and to point out that fascism is 
still a living, working force. 


Motivation 

Americans must be as alert to the 
dangers of fascism as we are to the 
peril of communism. People and organi- 
zations with fascistic ideas may be ac- 
tive in your own community. 


Discussion Questions 

What did Artuccio do to expose the 
fascist plot in Uruguay? What were the 
results? Describe the fascist organiza- 
tion in Uruguay. Tell how the fascists 
planned to seize all of South America 
and then the Panama Canal. Describe 
Japan’s system of fascism. Who helped 
Franco establish a fascist government 
in Spain? 


Student Activities 

Make a chart of countries which 
have now (or had) strong fascist ele- 
ments in them. Include what is being 
done to overcome the effects of fas- 
cism (Germany, Italy, Japan). Would 
you include Spain and Argentina on 
your list? 

Give an oral report on Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining who is educating 
the Crown Prince of Japan in the ways 
of democracy. See Reader's Digest, Jan., 
1948, p. 129; Senior Scholastic, Sept. 
30, 1946. Mrs. Vining writes under the 
name of Elizabeth J. Gray. 

Give an oral report on Juan Peron, 
president of Argentina. What does he 
stand for? Who supports him? See 
American Mercury, Sept., 1947, p. 283; 
Harper's, August, 1947, p. 179. 

Become a Detective for Democracy 
in your school. Test yourseli first. Do 
you believe that there are “superior 
people” who should form little cliques 
in clubs and run things? Do you agree 
to abide by the decision of the ma- 
jority? Do you believe in group discus- 
sion of problems? Or that you should 
follow the decisions of a “leader” with- 
out question? 

Write a short theme on the subject: 
“What I Can Do to Make America 
Strong Against Fascism and Commu- 
nism.” Would you include a thorough 
knowledge of American history and 
Government, an active interest in civic 
affairs and politics, support of free pub- 
lic education? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Politics 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


This lesson is based on material in 
this issue on pages 16-21, 25-26. For 
References, see Senior Scholastic, Feb. 
9, p. 3-T. For movies which have some 
politics in them, see references in “Poli- 
tics and Literature.” 

Aims 

To familiarize students with some of 

the vocabulary used in American poli- 


tics and to show them what the Ameri- 
can politician in action is like. 
Motivation 

What is the “game of politics” we 


hear so much about? What is a poli- 
tician like? 


Discussion Questions 

Giants in Those Days: Describe Mark 
Hanna, President William McKinley, 
and the young Theodore Roosevelt. 
Why did William Allen White like 
Roosevelt better than McKinley? In 
what ways did Hanna and McKinley 
work together? 

State of the Union: Why does Grant 
Matthews decide not to try for the 
nomination? Should an able leader who 
is a possible nominee for a political of- 
fice express his principles fully before 
nomination? Before election? Or should 
he hedge on some of his ideas in order 
to gain more votes? 


Student Activities 

Make a politician’s wordbook. (See 
“Vocabulary of Politics,” p. 22, this 
issue.) Compile a list of political words 
and terms and define them in your 
workbook. (Suggestions, dark horse, 
favorite son, stumping, mending fences, 
primaries, progressive, pork barrel, pa- 
tronage, hat in the ring, etc.) See W. 
W. White’s Political Dictionary and 
Smith and Zurcher’s A Dictionary of 
American Politics. 

Make a collection of American Presi- 
dential campaign slogans (such as “Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler Too,” “54-40 or 
Fight,” “The Full Dinner Pail,” etc.). 
Be able to explain each. Consult a 
standard American history text. 

Write a paper on a candidate for the 
Presidency who failed to be elected, 
but whom you feel was a better man 
than the one who won. See They Also 
Ran, by Irving Stone. 1943. $3.50. 
Doubleday. (Continued on next page) 





16-T 


For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


Canada and the United States are as 
well or better off under the present ar- 
rangement than if the two nations had 
united. What do you think? Defend 
your answer. 


Student Activities 


Make a U. S. Expansion chart (1800- 
1850). Name the land areas we ac- 
quired (Louisiana, California, etc.). 
Have chart answer these questions: 
When did we get them? What Amer- 
icans helped us in these acquisitions? 

Draw a map of the United States 
showing the various areas we acquired 
between 1800 and 1850. 


Eire Goes to Polls (p. 10) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To explain Ireland’s relationship to 
England; to review Irish history; to 
tell how she is governed; and to ex- 
plain the recent elections. 
Motivation 


All of you know about the Irish — the 
O’Briens, the McGarrittys, and the 


Kellys—the laughing, husky people 
who have done much to build our coun- 
try. But do you know what their home- 
land, Eire, is like? What kind of gov- 
ernment do they have? How do they 
make a living? What are their prob- 
lems? 


Discussion Questions 


What are the chief differences be- 
tween government and people of Ulster 
and government and people of Eire? 
How do the Irish make their living? 
Tell the story of Irish-English relations 
from Henry II's time until now. 

Who is Eamon de Valera? Whose 
job is more important — the prime min- 
ister’s or the president’s? What hap- 
pened in the recent Irish elections for 
the seats in the Irish “Congress”? Why 
did the people vote the way they did? 


Student Activities 


Give a series of oral reports on the 
following subjects: Irish farm life, 
Eamon de Valera, St. Patrick, the 
Easter Rebellion, the Abbey Theatre, 
the Blarney Stone, Shamrock, Irish 
songs (like “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling”). 

Make a list of Irish family names of 
people who live in your community. 
Look on a large map of your state to 


see if you can discover any towns, 
rivers, etc. with Irish names. 
Ask your librarian for a list of stories 
and novels with an Irish background. 
Draw a map of Eire and locate the 
chief cities and rivers. 


References 
“Ireland Turns Away from the 
U. S. A.” by Demaree Bess, Saturday 
Evening Post. June 21, 1947, P. 15. 
“Uneasy Ireland,” by William L. 
Chenery. Collier's, Jan. 26, 1946, P. 15, 


Robert A. Taft (p. 16) 


Student Activity 
Dramatize the chief events in the 
life of Robert A. Taft, starting with his 
youth in the White House and ending 
with his running for the Presidency. 
What President’s son later became 
President himself? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 


Emerald Isle: I. l-a. 2-c. 3-c. 4-b. 5-c. 
6-c. II. 1-b. 2-d. 

The U. 8. Expands: 1-France. 2-]ackson, 
8-Canada (Britain) 4-Fenians. 

But the Alarm Rang: 6, 1, 4, 2, 3, 5. 

Who Am I? Robert A. Taft. 

Seaway Saga: 1-F. 2-F. 3-A. 4-F, 5-F. 
6-A. 7-A. 

Mapping It Out: 1-Yes. 2-No. 3-Yes. 4- 
Yes. 5-No. 6-Yes. 7-No. 8-Yes. 9-No. 10-No 

Words of the Week: (b). 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


Pretend that you're on a trip to New 
York and Washington and that you've 
met Taft, Dewey, and President Tru- 
man. Write a chapter in your auto- 
biography describing the three men. 
The Hats-in-the-Ring series in this mag- 
azine has described them. See also Cur- 
rent Biography. 

Prepare a persuasive speech in which 
you urge the rest of the class to vote 
for your favorite Presidential candidate. 

Write a brief radio skit to dramatize 
the notable events in the lives of Presi- 
dent Truman, Dewey, Taft, Stassen, or 
Wallace. Present the skit on your 
school’s public address system. Or pre- 
tend your class is a radio studio and 
let the audience see you read your 
script over a make-believe microphone. 

Make a notebook of pictures and 
news stories about your favorite candi- 
date for the Presidency, 


Practice Makes Poetry (p. 22) 


Suggestions for judging your own 
poetry are: unusual ideas and expres- 
sion; correct and compact expression; 
natural language; lines appealing in 
sound; thoughts in pictures; rich in 


color; language suits the thought; 
writer keeps the pattern. Each sugges- 
tion is explained and illustrated. 


Grandpa’s Sign (p. 25) 


Check-Test Questions 

What were Grandpa Flannigan’s pol- 
itics?> What were Grandma’s? Why did 
the daughters have a difficult time get- 
ting boy friends to come to the house? 
What happened when Mr. McKenney 
(Father) came to dinner? What hap- 
pened when he came to take mother 
to the football game? 

Do you know any family which 
takes politics as seriously as the Flan- 
nigans? If so, describe the family. Do 
you have family problems when it 
comes to having dates? What are some 
suggestions for solving such problems? 


Working on the Railroad (p. 36) 


References 


The Teacher’s Kit on Railroad Trans- 
portation (free). Write Association of 


American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. Among 
other things, it contains about 50 pic- 
tures of railroad transportation, and a 
booklet, “Development of Railroad 
Transportation in the United States,” 
by Carlton J. Corliss. 


Student Activities 


Make a railroad workers chart. Down 
the side list the jobs (engineer, fire- 
man, etc.) and across the top list duties, 
qualifications, wages, promotional op- 
portunities. 

A committee of girls can investigate 
railroad work for women (passenger 
representative, ticket sellers, clerical 
workers, telegraph operators, and many 
others). 





Answers to Read All About It (p. 24) 


I. 1. (c), 2. (a), 3. (cc), 4 (d). 

II. (1) Kay: All we were planning was 
the next election. 

Mary: Well, it’s time somebody began 
thinking of the next generation! (2) Hardy 
did not want legislation compelling labor 
unions to open their books to inspection - 
as employers must do. (3) Senator Lauter- 
back wanted Grant to let the farm bloc get 
by without any price ceilings on farm 
produce. (4) Mrs. Draper thought Grant 
should play upon national hatreds. 

III. 1. Hanna controlled — “bossed” - 
the organization of the victorious Repub- 
lican party. 2. White’s editorial, “What's 
the Matter With Kansas?” helped the Re- 
publicans win the campaign. 3. Booker T. 
Washington. 4. No, White felt that Mc- 
Kinley was an impressive but impassive 
statue. 5. Theodore Roosevelt. White ad- 
mired him for his crusading spirit and lib- 
eral outlook. 
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By FREDERICK SCRIBNER 
Greenwich High School 


Voice 
Recording 
in the 
English Class 


another fire drill. My twenty pupils 
in tenth grade English filed out of the 
room with unaccustomed reluctance. As 
they passed through the door, stocky 
Fred Morrell remarked, “Just as school 
gets interesting we have to leave!” 

Fred’s discontent at the interruption 
was evidence of the interest that most 
pupils feel in individual voice record- 
ing. For the first time he and his class- 
mates were experiencing the thrill of 
hearing themselves as others hear them. 
When it came to speaking into the mi- 
crophone of a wire recorder, even those 
who have always balked at “oral topic 
assignments were interested and coop- 
erative. The truth is, everyone loves 
the sound of his own voice —or, if he 
doesn’t love it, he is fascinated by it. 
In spite of this natural interest, the 
question remains for the English 
teacher: Is the use of the recorder 
worthwhile in teaching speech improve- 
ment? 


Helps to Correct Common Errors 


The value of the wire and other types 
of sound recording machines for other 
teaching purposes is generally and en- 
thusiastically conceded. Recorders may 
be used for dictation, for example, leav- 
ing the teacher free to supervise. It is 
increasingly used to transcribe radio pro- 
grams — during or after school hours — 
which, when later played in class, will 
serve to enrich the study of literature. 
As a device to help the individual pupil 
improve his speech, its full value re- 
mains to be discovered by further work 
and experiment. 


Greenwich (Conn.) High School students like to use recorders. 


In several English classes in Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Conn., 
I have recently used sound recording 
machines with interesting and worth- 
while results. There is little question 
about the value of the initial use of a 
recorder to correct speech defects. The 
more glaring errors of speech— the 
“er-er” and “and-uh” habits, for exam 
ple — are far more obvious in the play- 
back ot a recording than when the pu- 
pil is delivering the speech himself. So 
are faults in the rate and pitch of 
speech, and errors in enunciation and 
pronunciation. And in the reading ot 
poetry, the sing-song delivery typical 
of the pupil who has never learned to 
inflect his voice is easy for the pupils 
themselves to spot and criticize. Per- 
haps the most common error pointed 
up by the recorder is the bad habit of 
hesitation, occasionally due to nervous- 
ness, but often indicative of reading 
faults. 

The second and third times the re- 
corder is used in any given class, I find, 
produces improvement. In a few cases 
a pupil so concentrates on the elim- 
ination of one fault that he falls into 
others. But he has been made aware ot 
his worst speech habits in a novel and 
interesting way, and he shows more 
energy than usual in trying to correct 
them. Once the gross mistakes in a 
pupil’s speech have been noted and 
checked, however, the question arises: 
Where do we go from here? 

The persons most interested in 
Johnny’s voice and speech are Johnny 


himself and his conscientious teacher. 
The other members of the class may 
help to criticize Johnny’s speech, but 
they are chiefly interested in their own 
recordings. There is a definite limit to 
the number of times that a class may, 
with benefit, listen to a series of speech 
recordings and to general criticism of- 
fered by class members. 


Sees Future in Individual Work 


Eleanor Child, head ot the audio- 
visual aid department in Greenwich, 
has suggested that what is needed at 
this point is laboratory work where in 
dividual pupils or small groups of pu- 
pils may work by themselves, listen to 
previous recordings, and practice for 
improvement. 

Another answer to Where do we go 
from here? is to use the recorder for 
the combined purpose of improving 
speech and motivating written compo- 
sition. It is an easy transition from in- 
dividual recordings of pupil readings 
to the recording of pupil-composed tel- 
ephone conversations, let us say, or 
even to radio scripts complete with 
sound effects. Improvement of speech 
may still be kept in mind, and, in ad- 
dition, the mechanics of writing that a 
pupil ordinarily learns in composing 
themes will be learned with greater en- 
thusiasm under the stimulus of using a 
recorder. 

As a further value, the pupil, under 
proper guidance, may learn to appre- 
ciate radio programs and to discrim- 
inate in his selection. 


FOR NEW SOUND RECORDERS SEE NEXT PAGE 





18-T 


Sound Recorder Parade 


HE most exciting recent develop- 

ment in teaching aids is the mag- 
netic recorder. The quality of a mag- 
netic recording is far less dependent 
on the operator’s skill and experience 
than the quality of a disc recording. 
Good quality in a dise recording re- 
quires, among other things, expert ad- 
justment of the stylus angle and pres- 
sure. Those factors are not present in 
recording on magnetic wire or tape. 

The discs in common use are limited 
to a few minutes of playing time, but 
the magnetic wire and tape machines 
provide a half-hour, an hour, or even 
as much as eight hours of uninterrup- 
ted playing time. 

Unwanted parts of a disc record 
cannot be removed without re-record- 
ing, but tapes can be edited by simply 
cutting them and splicing the cut ends 
with adhesive celluloid tape, and wires 
by cutting and knotting. 

A spoiled disc is useless, but tapes 
and wires can be used over and over 
again because previously recorded mag- 
netic patterns are automatically erased 
in the recording process. 

On the other hand, disc records have 
the great advantage that they can be 
played on any school or home phono- 
graph, and your students can take their 
records home for study. Also, it is easy 
to spot and replay a part of a dise re- 
cording, but not a part of a wire or 
tape recording. 


You Can’t Have Everything 

Tape has some advantages over wire 
as a magnetic recording medium. Quar- 
ter-inch paper or plastic tape does not 
snarl as readily as wire four or five 
thousandths of an inch thick. For tech- 
nical reasons related to the thickness 
of the magnetic material, wire must be 
pulled through the recording head at a 
much higher speed than tape to pro- 
duce equivalent quality in the record- 
ing. This gives rise to mechanical prob- 
lems in the design and manufacture of 
the wire recorder. 

Tape always presents the same face 
to the recording or playing head, where- 
as wire may become twisted (especially 
in splicing it) and hence not present 
its magnetic side to the head, with re- 
sulting loss in strength and quality. 


pS 


(Did you ever try to pick up a needle 
with the curved back of a horseshoe 
magnet?) 

Most tape recorders pull the tape by 
means of a “capstan” which turns at 
constant speed, so that the tape speed 
is the same at all parts of the record. 
Some low-priced wire recorders pull the 
wire by rotating the spool on which the 
wire winds up, so that the wire travels 
faster at the end of the record when the 
take-up spool is nearly filled. This 
means that in editing a wire record you 
cannot join a length of wire from the 
beginning of a spool with a length from 
the other end without a disconcerting 
change in the pitch of the reproduced 
voice or music. 

Wire recorders are frequently small- 
er, more compact, and lighter in weight 
than tape recorders. This is a factor to 
consider when portability is an advan- 
tage. If you propose to keep a large 
library of recordings you will notice that 
the spools of wire take up less storage 
space than reels of tape. 

Keep these things in mind while you 
are comparing the recorders described 
below. You can’t have everything! 

Remember, too, that for good qual- 
ity in reproduced sound, low distortion 
is at least as important as wide fre- 
quency range. The loudspeaker is often 
the limiting element in a reproducing 
system. The better the speaker, the low- 
er the distortion and the wider the fre- 
quency response range. Almost every 
recorder on the market provides connec- 
tions for a separate speaker even though 
it includes a small “monitoring” speak- 
er. Your separate speaker must match 
the output of your amplifier, and it 
should be as good a speaker as you 
can afford to buy. 

The descriptions which follow are 
based on the most recent data we 
could get from the manufacturers. Some 
of the machines are so new that they 
have not been widely displayed or 
demonstrated. A number of manufac- 


Disc Recorders: Speak-O-Phone, Sound Scriber, Presto, Rek-O-Kut. 


Many New Models Among 
19 Tape, Wire and Disc Recording Machines 
By William J. Temple, Brooklyn College Audio Visual Committee 


turers are not yet ready to disclose 
their models. 


DISC RECORDERS 


Speak-O-Phone Model HR-48 ($110) 
(Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment 
Co., 23 W. 60th St., New York 23, N. Y.) 
has a 2-speed turntable and a 4-tube am- 
plifier mounted in a portable case 17% x 
15% x 11%, shipping wt. 36 Ib. The cutting 
head is of the magnetic type. 

Meissner Mfg. Div., Maguire Industries, 
Inc., Mt. Carmel, Ill., makes a combination 
recorder and radio receiver (about $115) 
with 2-speed turntable, crystal cutting head, 
crystal pickup, and crystal microphone. 
Built-in loop antenna gives adequate re- 
ception for recording or listening (more 
distortion in recording than in reception). 
Maximum recording time about 9 minutes 
at 33 1/3 and about 6 minutes at 78 rpm 
(revolutions per minute). 

These inexpensive machines lack the 
mechanical and _ electrical _ refinements 
which are necessary to produce recordings 
of highest quality, and you should not ex- 
pect them to stand up indefinitely under 
continuous service. An experienced oper- 
ator can make useful records on them. 

The Sound Scriber (Sound Scriber Corp., 
New Haven, Conn.) comes in a great var- 
iety of models. It is a widely used dictating 
machine which records at slow turntable 
speed on thin, flexible plastic discs — about 
15 minutes on each side of a 7” disc. A 
portable combination recorder and_tran- 
scriber weighs about 20 lb., costs about 
$340. Discs cost about 10 cents each. Fidel- 
ity is adequate for communication and 
language instruction. 

Presto Model K* ( Presto Recording Co.. 
242 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.) 
($348 without microphone) is a depend- 
able, standard disc recorder. Its magnetic 
cutting head and pickup have a frequency 
response range of 80-5000 cps (cycles per 
second). Uses standard lacquer-coated 
(“acetate”) discs up to 13%” at either 
33 1/3 or 78 rpm. Volume indicator is a 
meter, not a neon bulb or “magic eye.” 
Portable; 19% x 15% x 14; 46 lb. Presto also 
makes other models; all more expensive. 

Fairchild Unit 539 (Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck 
Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y.) is a portable, pro- 
fessional disc recorder with a 16’’, 2-speed 
turntable. Cutterhead and pickup response 
30-10,000 cps. Size 18 x 22 x 13; 80 lb. 
Requires additional amplifier and acces- 
sories, A beautiful instrument which does 
a professional job in the hands of a com- 


(Continued on page 20-T) 


* For further information see advertisements 
in this issue and Master Coupon, p. 30-T. 
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designed especially for classroom use 
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Here is a dual-purpose projector designed for class- 


and : equip every classroom with its own projector. Unique 
C in design and amazingly simple to operate. No 
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Y.) sprockets to thread, no sprockets to tear film. 150- 
pend- 4 Detachable watt lamp. Coated lenses. Sufficient illumination 
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nape The quickest and easiest projector slides. The simplest dual-purpose projector ever 
oated threading you have ever seen. Film offered to the educational field. 
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Pithe ber rollers gently push film through See your RCA Victor Educational Dealer or 

ris a we r . write for further details and school price. 
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Please send me complete information on [] RCA’s new 
Transcription Player and (] Classroom Slide Film Projector. 

















Tape Recorders: 





Sound Recorder Parade 
(Continued from page 18-T) 


petent technician. Other models up to 
$2500. 

The Rek-O-Kut Co., 146 Grant St., New 
York 13, N. Y. manufactures professional- 
type turntables, recording mechanisms, 
and accessories with which high quality 
disc recording systems can be built up. 
Prices for 2-speed turntables (unmounted ) 
run from $79.50 to $195.45; recording 
mechanisms $175 to $215. Console cab- 
inets for mounting these components cost 
$129; a portable carrying case is $59. 


WIRE RECORDERS 
Air-King Model A750 ($129.50) ( Air- 
King Products Co., Inc., 1523 63rd St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) is a portable combination 
wire recorder and phonograph reproducer, 
the take-up reel being modified to act as 
the phonograph turntable for records up 
to 12” at 78 rpm. The frequency response 
is 85-5000 cps and the power output about 
1 watt. The wire speed of approximately 
2’ per second gives a maximum playing 
time of 1 hour. Rewind speed is 6 times 
playing speed. Can be attached to radio 
receiver, 17% x 13% x 9; shipping wt. 35 lb. 
Wireway ($149.50)* (Wire Recording 
Corp. of America, 1331 Halsey St., Brook- 
lyn 27, N. Y.) is a similar portable combin- 
ation wire recorder and phonograph, with 
the addition of a “wireless record player” 
arrangement which makes it possible to 
play back either wire or disc records 
through any radio receiver within 150 feet, 
as well as through its own built-in speaker. 
Leather-covered case; 18 x 11% x 8; 23 th. 
Wiretone ($149.50) (Molded Insula- 
tion Co., 335 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.) combines not only a similar wire 
recorder and phonograph, but also a sup- 
erheterodyne radio receiver built into its 
walnut-finish cabinet. The size is 8 x 20 x 
11. The microphone is sold separately for 
$7.50; extra spools of wire at $1.95 for 
% hour, $2.95 for % hour, $4.90 for 1 hour. 
The RCA Wire Recorder*® (about $135) 
( Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Div., Camden, N. J.) uses wire enclosed in 
a cartridge so that the wire itself is never 
seen nor touched by the operator, Car- 
tridges (about $12.50 for % hour) can be 
changed in 1 second. Wire speed is con- 
stant. Frequency response 100-4000 cps; 
power output 3 watts. 9% x 12% x 9%; 24% 
lb. Built-in ventilating fan for cooling. 
Webster Model 80* ($149.50) Webster- 
Chicago Corp., 5622 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill.) weighs 27 lb. and meas- 
ures 17% x 11% x 7% in its carrying case. 


* For further information see advertisements 
in this issue and Master Coupon, p. 30-T. 











Air-King, Wireway, Wiretone, RCA, WiRecorder, Peirce. 





Contains 3-tube amplifier and 6” speaker; 
connection for external speaker provided on 
front panel. Maximum playing time one 
hour. A foundation unit consisting of the 
wire mechanism only, for use with your 
own amplifier and accessories, is available 
for a little more than $50. 

Polyphonic Sound (list price $350) 
(Electronic Sound Engineering Co., 4344 
W. Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill.) combines 
the Webster foundation unit with an am- 
plifier capable of reproducing the range 
from 40 to 12,000 cps with negligible dis- 
tortion, and a 6” speaker said to respond 
up to 10,000 cps. A Jensen dual channel 
speaker is available at additional cost. 

WiRecorder Model PA ($153; requires 
also model A25 amplifier with micro- 
phone and speaker at $79.50) (WiRecorder 
Corp., 7055 Intervale Ave., Detroit 4, 
Mich.) has frequency response flat within 
5 db from 70 to 7000 cps. Wire speed 24” 
per second. Power output 5 to 7 watts. 
Wire is automatically released from head 
in rewinding, in order to prevent wear. 
Recorder and amplifier are mounted in 
matching cases, 12 x 10 x 10. 

The Peirce Dictation Wire Recorder 





Tape Recorders: 
Magnesonic, Soundmirror BK-401, 


(about $450) ( Peirce Wire Recorder Corp., 
1328 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill.) is a 
well-designed and substantially built port- 
able weighing about 30 lb. The response 
is flat between 150 and 5000 cps, and the 
distortion and noise are low. Wire speed is 
2%’ per second; rewind speed twice as 
fast. Playing time 1 hour. Many accessories 
for varied uses are available. 

Magnetone (Brush Development Co., 
3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O.) uses 
plated brass wize in lengths up to 3 hours. 
Response is 55-7000 cps. Wire speed is 
constant at 24” per second, Rewind speed 
and fast forward (nonplaying) speed is 
15 times playing speed. Weight in carrying 
case, 50 Ib. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Magnesonic ($179.50) (Sound Recorder 
and Reproducer Corp., 5501 Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.) appears to be 
thoughtfully designed and_ engineered. 
Fairly flat response 30-8000 cps (amplifier 








alone 30-20,000 cps). Output 8 watts, 
which indicates low distortion at operating 
levels. Tape speed 7%” per sec. Playing 
time 30 min. Rewind time 2 min. Fast for- 
ward speed provided for locating passages. 
Table model. 

The Soundmirrors, and the Magnetapes 
which follow, differ from the wire recorder 
and the Magnesonic in requiring re- 
threading of the tape for rewinding. Re- 
threading on these machines is less bother, 
however, than the similar operation on a 
movie projector. 

Soundmirror Model BK-401 ($229.50) 
(Brush) is a 40 lb. table model. Response 
100-5000 cps. Tape speed 73” per second, 
playing time 30 min. External connections 
for radio and speaker. Has been widely 
used in broadcasting as well as in schools 
and homes since its introduction about a 
year ago. 

Soundmirror Model BK-403 ($367.50) 
(Brush) is mounted in a carrying case. 
and has provisions (interchangeable cap- 
stans) for two tape speeds: 4%’ and 7)” 
per sec. The slower speed gives nearly twice 
the playing time with a corresponding de- 
crease in frequency response. Rewind time 
45 sec. Monitor speaker is 6’ x 9’’ oval — 
bigger and better than 6” circular cone. 

Magnetape ( Amplifier Corp. of America, 
366-398 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y.) 
is made in ten different models, all using 
a tape driving and rewinding mechanism 
like that of the Brush Soundmirror. Model 
800A ($239) has distortion under 5%, 
response 80-8000 cps, tape speed 74” per 
sec., playing time 30 min., rewind time 30 
sec, Model 800B ($263) has same playing 
and rewind time, but wider response ( 70- 
9000 cps) and lower distortion (under 
3% ). Model 800E ($312) plays 1 hour at 
a tape speed of 4” per sec. with a re- 
sponse of 80-5000 cps. Model 800F is the 
“high fidelity” version, with a tape speed 
of 15” per sec., playing time 15 min., and 
response 60-12,500 cps. Model 800G 
($351) with two extra capstans at $25 
each gives equivalent to that of 800B, E, 
or F, at your convenience. All these are 
table models. Any of them will be mounted 
in a portable carrying case with a match- 
ing accessory case for $42 additional. 

Magnetape Models 900B to 900G are 
capable of accommodating larger reels of 
tape, giving 3% to 8 hours of continuous 
recording. They are priced from $545 to 
$727. 

Magnetape accessories include the E-Z- 
Cue device for locating parts of a tape 
record, an automatic program timer for 
recording radio broadcasts in your absence. 
and other useful and ingenious gadgets, as 
well as a book called “Elements of Mag- 
netic Tape Recording and 999 Applica- 
tions,” by A. C. Shaney, 25 cents. 
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5 
' Here’s how Wireway helps you teach 
i 
1 In grade schools, high schools, trade schools, preparatory schools, 
c Wireway is ideal for 
Building vocabularies 
a Recording classroom discussions 
f Dramatic training and rehearsals 
Music and voice studies 
” Learning languages 
o Enunciation, pronunciation and diction 
Recording radio newscasts and current events for class discussion 
- Dramatizing scenes from literature 
e Recording lectures for absentees and review 
r These are but a few of countless ways to use Wireway—today's most 
& important adjunct to audio education. 
Ss 
© 1948 Wire Recording Corp. of America 





now a better way to teach...an easier way to learn 





Not since McGuffey’s Reader have teachers been offered such a 
remarkable teaching aid as is now yours with Wireway—the sen 
sationally easy-to-use recorder. 


Especially adapted for schools, portable Wireway is a magnetic 
recorder and phonograph that instantly records on wire anything 
you can hear and plays it back immediately. It is so amazingly 
simple to operate that even children in the lower grades can use it. 
It is so light that anyone can carry it. 

Wireway recordings can be edited, erased, kept forever or the 
same wire can be used over and over again. Wireway makes record- 
ings of phonograph records and radio programs and can be used as 
a public address system. Wireway makes every school day an ex- 
citing event for pupils and teachers. 





Portable Wireway recorder-phonograph complete with crys- 
tal microphone, 4"x6" oval Alnico V speaker, two Vy hour 


Spools of wire, and morocco-like leather carry- $149 50 
* 


ing case. Special quantity discount for schools. 
Slightly higher 


west of Rockies 





Ideal for Audio-Visual Education 


wireway 


The One and Only Recorder 
With all 12 Vital Features 


Only Wireway has all 12 vital features of post-war recording. Read 
about them—test them in a free demonstration. Mail this coupon today. 





Wire Recording Corporation of America 
1331 Halsey Street, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


C Send me full details about Wireway. 


C) Send your representative for a free demonstration, without 
obligation. 


Name 


School Address 








Zone State. 
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Good Listening 


This list of radio programs includes all pro- 
grams recommended by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, but only new programs are 
annotated. 

All hours are EST. New programs appear in 
bold face. Music programs, *®. Grade levels 
recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), 
S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (Amer- 
icon Broadcasting Company), CBS (Co umbia 
Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting 
System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


in March 


@ SUNDAY 


*Coffee Concerts (J-S-A) 8:30-9 a.m. ABC 

Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC 

*Fine Arts Quartet (S-A) 11-11:30 a.m. 
ABC 

Northwestern University Reviewing Stand 
(S-A) 11:30-12 noon. MBS 

Invitation to Learning (S-A) 12-12:30 p.in. 
CBS 








For Truly Fine 


Recording and Reproduction 







RESHARPENING SERVICE 
tstablished years ago, our re- 
sharpening service gives real 
economy in the use of Audio- 
points #14, #202, #34, #113, 
#103 and #303, 


Audiopoints are o product of the 





Professional Recordists Use— 
Professional Recordists Recommend — 
a 


THE NEWLY EXPANDED LINE of Audiopoints now covers 
the full range of recording and playback needs. There 
ore Audiopoints that fully meet the requirements of the 
most exacting professional recordists. There are also 
Audiopoints which these engineers unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to the non-professional and the general public. 
RECORDING AUDIOPOINTS 
Sapphire #14. Long recognized by recording engineers 
as the best recording stylus obtainable. Manufactured to 
rigid specifications. Disc-tested on a recording machine 
just before packaging. List price $7.25. 
Sapphire #202. A fine quality brass shank stylus, ideally 
suited for those recordists not requiring the super quality 
of Sapphire Audiopoint #14. List price $5.25. 
Stellite #34. Favorite with many professional and non- 
professional recordists. Though moderately priced, it is 
the very best stellite stylus produced. List price $1.75. 
Diamond-Lapped Steel #50. Most practical stylus for home 
recordists when “first cost” is important. Being diamond- 
lapped, it cuts a quiet, shiny groove. List price 3 for $1.00, 
PLAYBACK AUDIOPOINTS 
Sapphire #113. Materials, workmanship and design make 
this playback point the finest made for original recordings 
and vinyl! transcriptions. For years the outstanding choice 
of professional recordists. List price $6.50. 
“Red Circle’’ Sapphire +103. With straight dural shank 
and fine polished jewel point. Excellent for original re- 
cordings, vinyl pressings and phonograph records: 
List price $2.00. 
“Red Circle’ Sapphire #303. Bent dural shank sapphire 
needle that is tops for phonograph records. For the first 
time a phonograph needle with a resharpening feature. 
List price $2.00. 
Steel Transcription Needle #151. The ideal all-pur- 
pose transcription needle for original recordings, vinyl 
pressings and phonograph records. Quality performance 
is assured since each point undergoes a shadowgraph test. 
List price 20 for 25¢. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Write for school discounts and our folder" Audiopoints”’ 


‘ of Audicdi 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





March 7, Democra in America—Alexis de 

Tocqueville, March i bane Ground—Ellen Glas- 

gow; March 21, The New Freedom—Woodrow Wil- 

coms March 28, Bloudy Tenent of Persecution—Roger 
illiams. 


World Security Workshop (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. ABC 

America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBCU 

People’s Platform (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. CBS 


TELL IT AGAIN (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. CBS 


Literary classics dramatized. 


University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC 

Your Ballad Man — Alan Lomax (J-S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. MBS 

CBS Is There (S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. CBS 

*RCA Victor Show (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 
NBC 

*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. 
NBC 

Mr. President (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. ABC 

*New York Philharmonic Society (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 

House of Mystery (J-S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. 
MBS 

*Metropolitan Auditions of the Air (S-A) 
4-4:30 p.m. ABC 


EILEEN FARRELL (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. CBS 


Young American soprano sings with Earl Wright- 
son and Alfredo Antonini’s orchestra. 


*The Family Hour (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. 
CBS 

The Ford Theater (S-A) 5-6 p.m. NBC 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 

Exploring the Unknown (J-S-A) 7:30-8 
p.m. ABC 

*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 8-9 p.m. 
ABC 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. ABC 

*Latin American Serenade (J-S-A) 10:30- 
11 p.m. MBS 

Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 11:15- 
11:30 p.m. NBC 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*United States Service Bands (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 
SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Nelson Olmsted (]-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 
*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10-10:50 
a.m. NBC 


PASSING PARADE (S-A) 11-11:15 a.m. MBS 


John Nesbitt tells his own stories of the strange, 
the unusual, and the dramatic. ‘Passing Parade” 
in movie shorts has won four Academy Awards. 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 5-5:30 
p.m. CBS 


@ MONDAY 


Liberty Road (Am. School of the Air) 
(]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
March 1, Choosing the Leader; March 8, Courts 


of Justice; March 15, We Pay to Be Free; March 
22, Political Parties: March , Freedom to Work. 


(Concluded on page 25-T) 
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: is the only proof of leadership! 
ai That’s why more schools use 

a Presto Recorders 

= than any other make 





its value in school work. It employs 
an established medium—the lac- 
\) quer coated disc—for all around flexi- 
bility in teaching. 

There are new recording mediums 
on the market. Some of them are good. 
m. But remember: The disc as a recording 

medium answers all the needs of the 
\) great majority of users. The inexpen- 
sive disc allows you to keep a file on a 
student’s progress... lets the pupil 
i himself hear his own improvement. 
And a disc can be played back on any 
phonograph. 
0- For all-purpose use and trouble-free 
operation, Presto K-8 has been tested 
by years of use in hundreds of schools 
... proven in design, material and per- 
Y formance by thousands of users. 
.) When you buy a Recorder, be sure 
it’s a Presto K-8. Then you’ll be sure 
of reliable, efficient and economical 
operation. 


Tis Presto K-8 Recorder has proven 


C 
0 





Write for free descriptive circular. 


se, 
js. 
30 


NEW—The K-8 movable 

console. It’s a caster- 

mounted cabinet that can 

be easily rolled from room 

to room. Holds the speak- RECORDING CORPORATION 

er and disc albums below, 244 WEST SS5TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, W. ¥, 
your K-8 on top. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INSTANTANEOUS SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT & DISCS 
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What was said 
How it was saiq {SPRICELESS 


Spoken thoughts, with all the accuracy of their 
subtle inflections in professional or business 


contacts ... 


each delicately-shaded musical 


half-note . ... or verbal growth-development of 
students can be yours “electronically memor- 
ized” by a Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder. 

It uses a fine strand of magnetized wire on a 
doughnut-size spool that records up to a full 


hour. 


Imagine! Today . . . tomorrow . . 
thousand tomorrows you can recapture every 
vital discussion and decision . . . the fidelity of 
each glorious musical moment . . . or measure 


. or fora 


the improvement of classroom groups. 


A half century of scientific research has cul- 
minated in the finger tip controlled Webster- 
Chicago portable wire recorder. It plugs 
into any AC outlet ready to record or listen. 
The magnetized wire can be “erased”’ instantly 


for re-use, or preserved indefinitely. 


Its professional and business applications 


are as broad as your own imaginative scope. 
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Good Listening 


(Concluded from page 22-T) 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

Cavalcade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC 

*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 9-9:30 
p.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10:30-11 
p.m. NBC 


@ TUESDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of the 
Air) (]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
March 2, Roger Sudden, Thomas A. Raddell; 
March 9, Sam Small’s Better Half, Eric Knight; 
March 16, Heart of Danger, Howard Pease; March 


22, The Young King, Oscar Wilde; March 30, The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Samuel L. Clemens. 


Frontiers ot Science (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

Youth Asks the Govern.nent (J-S-A) 8- 
8:15 p.m. ABC 

America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 8:30-9:30 
p.m. ABC 

*Boston Symphony (S-A) 9:30-10:30 p.m, 
ABC ; 


TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS (S-A) 9:30-10 p.m. 

MBS 
Series of four documentaries based on report of 

President Truman's Commitize on Civil Rights. 

March 2, The Right to Citizenship and Its Priv- 

ileges; March 9, The Right to Freedom of Con- 

science and Expression; Mar. 16, The Right to 

Equality of Opportunity. (Date change from former 

listing.) 

American Forum of the Air (S-A) 10- 
10:30 p.m. MBS 


STUDIO ONE (S-A) 10-11 p.m. CBS 
Dramas from world’s great plays and novels 
with stage and screen stars. 
It’s Your Business (S-A) 10:30-10:45 p.m. 
ABC 
It’s in the Family (S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. 
ABC 


@ WEDNESDAY 


The March ot Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 


March 3, Microbe Invaders; March 10, Keeping 
Clean; March 17, Sick Minds; March 24, A Longer 
life; March 31, Power Unlimited. 


@ THURSDAY 


*Gateways to Music (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 


March 4, North to Canada; March 11, From 
Bohemia’s Fields and Meadows; March 18, These 
United States; March 25, Easter Time. 


Ot Men and Books (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 


Family Theatre (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. 
MBS 


OPINIONAIRE (S-A) 10:30-11 p.m. MBS 


Public opinion poll Program puts questions of 
national import ‘‘on trial.” Mock trial with “wit- 
nesses,” “Attorneys,” and 12-man jury from au- 
dience pass on case. Votes asked from other cities. 
Trends announced following week, based on tabu- 
lated votes. 


@ FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
March 5, Immigration; March 12, Education for 


What?; March 19, Propoganda; March 26, The 
Farmer's Future. 


Report from the UN (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 


*Burl Ives (J-S-A) 8-8:15 p.m. MBS 

*Highways of Melody (J-S) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC 

Meet the Press (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. CBS 

Pro and Con (J-S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. NBC 

The World’s Great Novels ( Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 11:30-12 M. NBC 


@ SATURDAY 


Story Shop (E-J) 9-9:30 a.m. NBC 
Coffee with Congress (S-A) 9:30-10 a.m. 
NBC 


R. MILTON CARLETON, THE PRACTICAL GAR- 
DENER (S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. MBS 

Practical plant and crop aid for both amateur 

and professional gardeners. Carleton is manager of 


Vaughan's, Chicago, world’s largest retail seed 
store. 


*DIXIE FOUR QUARTET (S-A) 10-10:15 a.m. 
MBS 
Negro spirituals by Dixie Four Quartet. 


The Garden Gate (J-S-A) 10-10:15 a.m. 
CBS 

Frank Merriwell (J-S-A) 10-10:30 a.m. 
NBC 

*United States Navy Band (J-S-A) 10- 
10:30 a.m. ABC 

Let's Pretend (E-J) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS 

Land of the Lost (J-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 


ABC 

American Farmer (J-S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 
ABC 

Living 1948 (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. NBC 


(Formerly “Home Is What You Make It.) 


*PRO ARTE QUARTET (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. CBS 
Chamber music by famous quartet from Univ. 

of Wisconsin. Music chosen for average listener. 

National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

Our Town Speaks (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. 
ABC 

*Symphonies for Youth (J-S-A) 1:30-2:30 
p.m. MBS 

* Metropolitan Opera (S-J) 2-5 p.m. ABC 

Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:30-3 
p.m. CBS 


CROSS SECTION — U. S. A. (S-A) 3:30-4 p.m. 
CBS 


Interviews with representative Americans on 
subjects of current interest. 


*Macalester Radio Singers (]-S-A) 3:30-4 
p.m. MBS 

Adventures in Science (S-A) 4:15-3:30 
p.m. CBS 

Doctors Today (S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. NBC 

*First Piano Quartette (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 5-6 
p.m. CBS 

In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 
CBS 

*NBC Symphony Orchestra (S-A) 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. NBC 

*Hawaii Calls (J-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. MBS 

*Sound Off (J-S-A) 7:30-8 p.m. CBS 

*Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 10-11 
p.m. MBS 
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Lovely New 


FRENCH 


Calendar 


How many 
can you use 
PRrOFITABLY? 


The demand last year was so great 
that we have increased our allot- 
ment of this beautiful 1948 cal- 
endar for school use. While they 
last, we will be glad to send one 
for each pupil interested. 

Authoritative facts about 
France, detailed tourist informa- 
tion, attractive pictures. Use the 
coupon to order. Compliments 
of the French government. No 
charge, of course. 

N.B. If you wish the new 
French posters, too, for classroom 
use, check below. 


FRANCE 


French National Tourist Office 
Dept. X-1 610 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


} of the 1948-France 
calendars for my class. 


Please send [ 


Name 





Grade No. of Pupils _. 





School 





Address 








IF YOU WISH POSTERS CHECK HERE [{ } 
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STARTING 


t. DPalwichs ay 


FLY 


IRIS 
IRELAND 


and the 
capitals of Europe! 


Lonpon 


err oot 





TEP aboard a gleaming new 
4-engine Constellation in New 
York or Boston, wing your way 
swiftly across the Atlantic at 300 
miles per hour, and arrive rested and 
relaxed at Shannon, Ireland—then on 
to Dublin, Belfast, London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Glasgow, and 
to Brussels, Amsterdam, Paris and 
Rome. 
For reservations and information, sce 
your local travel agent, or Irish Air Lines 
office ... in New York, 33 East 50th Street, 


ELdorado 5-4002—in Boston, Hotel Stat- 
ler, HAncock 6-6530. 


Get there faster— 
Stay there longer 


Ms IRISH & Soelond 
and all Curope 


IRISH 
AIR 
LINES 


Aerlinte Eireann « Aer Lingus 











Summer Sessions 
(Continued from page 12-T) 


State Teachers College, Potsdam; C; Dr. A. W. 
Thatcher; J 28-A 6; w-u-g. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse; C; Ernest Reed; 
Ju 5-A 14; w-d-u-g. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 
C; W. F. Russell; Ju 6-A 13. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo; C; L. O. Cum- 
mings; J 6-S 4; w-u-g. 

University of Rochester, Rochester; C; Henry L. 
Mills; J 30-A 6; d(W)-u-g. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie; W; Mary Fisher 
Langmuir; Ju 1-Ju 29; w-d-u-g. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Is- 
land; C; J 14-Ju 24; d-u. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; C; Warmoth T. Gibbs; J 7- 
A 14; w-d. 

Duke University, Durham; C; Holland Holton; 
J 15-S 3. 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville; C; 
Leo W. Jenkins; J 9-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville; 
C; J. B. MacRae. 

Guilford College, Guilford; C; Harvey A. Ljung; 
J 1-A 2. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory; C; G. R. Patter- 
son; J 7-A 21. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury; C; I. H. Miller; 
J 9-A 6. 

Mars Hill Junior College, Mars Hill; C; R. M. 
Lee; d. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham; 
James E. Shepard; J 8-A 20. 

Shaw University, Raleigh; C; Dr. Nelson N. Har- 
ris; J 7-A 17; w-d-u. 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte; C; W. C. 
Donnell; J 7-A 20. 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh; C; John W. Harrelson; J 21-A 20. 
State Teachers College, Elizabeth City; C; J. R. 
Frazier. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; C; 
Guy B. Phillips; J 10-A 28. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; C; D. B. 
Bryan; J 8-A 7; u-g. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee; 
C; W. E. Bird; d-u-g. 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem; 
C; F. L. Atkins; J 7; d-u. 

Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; W; Dr. Dannis H. Cooke; 
J 7-Ju 16; d-u-g. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

State Normal and Industrial College, Ellendale; 
C; O. E. Combellick. 

State Teachers College, Dickinson; C; Frank P. 
Vixo; J] 7-Ju 30; u. 

State Teachers College, Mayville; C; Caspar Lura; 
J 7-Ju 30; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Minot; C; C, C. Swain; 
J 7-Ju 30. 

State Teachers College, Valley City; C; Roscoe 
L. Lokken. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; C; 
J. V. Breitwieser; J 21-A 13; d-u-g. 


OHIO 

Ashland College, Ashland; C; R. W. Bixler; J 7-A 
6; d-u. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; C; M. F. Wicke; 
J 28-S 17; d-u. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green; 
C; F. J. Prout; J 14-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

College ot Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph; 
W; Sr. Maria Corona. 

College of Wooster; Wooster; C; L. W. Coolidge; 
J 15-A 7; d-u. 

Kent State University, Kent; C; Fren Musselman; 
J 21-S 3; w-d-u-g. 

Marietta College, Marietta; C; W. Bay Irvine; 
J 9-A 28; d-u. 

Miami University, Oxford; C; E. J. Ashbaugh; 
J 14-A 27. 

Mount Union College, Alliance; C; Melvyn W. 
Hyde; My 31-A 6. 

St. John College, Cleveland; W; R. B. Navin; 
J 14-Ju 23; u-g. 

St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus; W; 
Sr. M. Coralita; Ju 8-A 13; u. 

University of Akron, Akron; C; Leslie P. Hardy; 
u-g. 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; C; Gordon 
Hendrickson; J 7-A 31 

University of Dayton, Dayton; C; Elmer J. Lack- 
ner; J 14-A 1. 

University of Toledo, Toledo; C; Dr. G. Harrison 
Orians; d-u-g. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland; C; Web- 
ster G. Simon; J 21-S 10; w-u-g. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington; C; Graydon 
Yaple; o-d-u. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield; C; W. C. Ny- 
strom; J 14-S 4; u. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati; C; Rev. Victor B. 
Niaporte; J 21-S 1; d-u-g. 

Youngstown College, Youngstown; C; Dr. H. W. 
Jones; J 14-A 21; u. 


OKLAHOMA 


East Central State College, Ada; C; W. B. Mor- 
rison; My 31-A 19; d-u. 

Northwestern State College, Alva; C; M 24-Ju 23. 

Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater; C; N. Con- 

ger; J 5-Ju 30. 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weather- 
ford; C; Dr. S. R. Emmons; M 31-A 19; d-u. 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa; C; George V. Metzel; 

J 3-Ju 31. 


OREGON 


Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande; 
C; John M. Miller; J 14-A 27; w-d-u. 

Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel; W; Sr. 
Ida; d-u-g. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; C; Dr. 
Louis Kaplan; w-d-u. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove; C; Ed. T. Ingles. 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland; 
C; Dr. E. N. Stevenson. 

Teachers College, Marylhurst; W; Sr. M. Audrea. 

University of Oregon, Eugene; C; P. B. Jawam; 
d-u-g. 

University of Portland, Portland; C; Rev. John J. 
Hooybuer; J 7-A 13; d. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College, Reading; C; George W. Walton; 
T 14-S 3; u. 

Allegheny College, Meadville; C; C. A. Darling; 
J 15-A 28; d-u-g. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown; C; Ruth L. Higgins; 
J 21-Ju 30; d(W)-u. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg; C; W. H. Sau- 
vain; w-o-d-u-g, 

Carmegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; Cc; 
J 2-A 28; w-d-u-g. 

College Misericordia, Dallas; W; Sr. Mary Annun- 
ciata; J 21-A 2. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; C; J 
22-A 6. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; C; George A. 
Harcar; J 14-A 6. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; C; Dr. J. B. 
Twinem; J 9-A 31; d-u. 

Grove City College, Grove City; C; Dr. W. C. 
Ketler; J] 14-A 13; d-u. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville; C; D. Clark 
Carmean; J 21-Ju 31. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem; M; Harold P, 
Thomas; Ju 1-A 26. 

Marywood College, Scranton; W; Sr. M. Cuth- 
bert; J 26-A 5. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie; W; Mother M. Borgia; 
J 23-A 3; o-u 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh; C; Sr. M. Regis; 
d-u. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown; C; Sherwood R. 
Mercer; J 14-S 3; d(M)-u. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College; C; Dr. 
Marion Rex Trabue; J 8-S 30; w-d-u-g. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg; W; Sr. Theophane 
Geary; JT 28-A 6. 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; C; Dr. 
Thomas P. North; J 7-A 27; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Clarion; C; Dr. Paul G. 
Chandler; J 7-A 9; d-u. 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; C; Dr. 
J. F. Noonan; ) 7-A 24; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Edinboro; C; L. H. Van 
Houten; J 7-A 27; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Indiana; C; Ralph E. 
Herges; J 7-A 27; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; C; Clark R. 
McClelland; J 7-A 27. 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven; C; J 7-A 27. 

State Teachers College, Mansfield; C; Eugene P. 
Bertin; J 7-A 27. 

State Teachers College, Millersville; C; Sanders 
P. McComsey; J 7-A 27. 
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State Teachers College, Shippensburg; C; Dr. 
don Earl Wright; w-d-u. 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock; C; Leonard 
ack- S. Duncan; J 7-A 27. 
F State Teachers College, West Chester; C; M 31-A 
rison 20. 
? Temple University, Philadelphia; C; John M. 
Veb- Rhoads; J 28-S 17; w-u-g. 
Thiel College, Greenville; C; J] 7-A 27; d-u. 
ydon University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; C; Edgar 
; B. Cale; J 28-A 21; d-u-g. 
Ny- University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; C; F. W. 
Shockley; w-o-d-u-g. 
r B. University of Scranton, Scranton; M; Edward G. 
Jacklin; Ju 6-A 28. 
_ Ww. Villa Maria College, Erie; W; Sr. Doloretta. 
Westminster College, New Wilmington; C; Albert 
T. Cordray; J 10-S 1. 
Mor PUERTO RICO 
. Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico; C. 
1 23 University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras; C; Pedro 
a A. Cebollero. 
RHODE ISLAND 
ther- Providence College, Providence; M & W; Rev. 
a. G. Q. Friel; Ju 6-A 14. 
tzel; Rhode Island College of Education, Providence; 
C; Frederick J. Donovan. 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston; C; Frank 
M. Pelton; Ju 6-A 13. 
nde; SOUTH CAROLINA 
. Sr. Allen University, Columbia; C; G. E. Nelson. 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; M; F. M. 
Dr. Kinard. 
College of Charleston, Charleston; C; George D. 
gles. Grice; J 7-A 27. 
and: Converse College, Spartanburg; W; Edwin Ger- 
, schefski. 
lrea. Furman University, Greenville; C; Henry Grady 
vam: Owens; J 10-A 26; w-o-d-u-g. 
State Colored Normal, Industrial, A & M College 
n J. of South Carolina, Orangeburg; C; K. W. Green. 
University of South Carolina, Columbia; C; Orin 
F. Crow; J 9-A 3. 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill; W; Herman L. . 
Frick; J 8-Ju 31; w-d-u-g. e 
ton; Wofford College, Rock Hill; C; C. C. Norton; J ° 
14-A 21: w-d-u-g. 2 
ling; 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
tins; Augustana College, Sioux Falls; C; L. M. Stavig. 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell; C; Joseph @ VY On Ou O 
Sau- H. Edge; J 14-A 6. 
Eastern State Normal School, Madison; C; V. A. Pps 
Cc; Lowrey. 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; C; 
yun E. A. Bixler. 
Southern State Teachers College, Springfield; C; 
C; J W. W. Ludeman; J 2-A 15. 
A University of South Dakota, Vermillion; C; W. 
. H. Batson; w-d-u-g. , i . 
Yankton College, Yankton; C; Russell M. Eidsmoe. Just over the border, a million square 
B. ouninin miles of vacationland invite you to 
‘ 2 come out and play in the sun. Here 
, e East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, C; b = 
Charles C. Sherrod; J 8-A 20; w-o-d-u. eauty 1s always at your elbow. Here 
lark Fisk University. Mechelle, ©, Goange N. Redd. you are “abroad” in a friendly land 
George Pea y College for Teachers, Nashville; , , , ES 
P. C; W. C. Jones; J 14-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. where you re nevera stranger, alw ays 
Knoxville College, Knoxville; C; D. K. Cherry. a guest. Come along this year—to 
uth- Lane College, Jackson; C; P. R. Shy. visit famed beauty-spots, drop in on 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; C; Dr. = fri "ies : 
wie: T. A. Frick; } 9-A 27; u. —. riends or relatives, shop and sight- 
; Memphis State College, Memphis; C; Jennings B. — ee —— new setting see in Canada’s gracious cities. For 
‘gis; Sanders; J 9-A 23. —stop at inviting cabin colonies, de fur : . oe 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; C; luxe resorts, big-city hostelries. ther information, a 
| R. Q. M. Smith; J 7-A 27; w-o-d-u. Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville; Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Dr. _C; D. M. Maynard; J 13-A 19; w-d-u-g. Ottawa, Canada. 
_ ee Se — Collegedale, Tenn.; Hon. J. A. MacKINNON _D.. LEO DOLAN 
Tennessee Agncultural and Industrial State Col- emneeed chester 
Dr. lege, Nashville; C; George W. Gore, Jr.; J 7-A NO PASSPORT NEEDED 
30; w-d-u-g. 
G. Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; C; 6 
D Everett Derryberry; J 7-A 21; w-d. ener eee 
r. T neeeliinn . . “hat: . " . ° . 
— [—_iaet C; Max- | “ANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREA. 
Van University of Tennessee, Knoxville; C; Jno. A. ; poennee a ' 
hacks : " er vee me | ,. 
E. Thackston; J 14-A 27; w-d-u-g. "4 Please send me literature on Conaoda— ¢ 
TEXAS : Vacations Unlimited—(Please Print) AB.481 , 
R. Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- 4 Name $ 
27 doches; Cc; Paul L. Boynton; J 1-A 25. ‘omen w ven weollens won. . . ; ‘ 
-P Ta te tee aco; C; Dr. W. R. White; ful take-home gifts...if you can bear q Dire? end 060 ceececscnczccesesnsscocecreesevesneonesvenssaneenecsees ¢ 
hia Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville; C: to pert wi Gem, ; c State ' 
Maurice S. Pipkin; J 7-A 28. 1 jd 
J Nee a | 


a ge ee 
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PRODUCING 
SCHOOL MOVIES 


By HARDY FINCH and ELEANOR CHILD 


This invaluable handbook guides 
you and your students in the pur- 
chase and use of amateur equip- 
ment, the writing of scenarios (with 
complete samples), and the tech- 
niques of production and special 


effects. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Order your copy now for only $1.50 trom 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 WEST 68th STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


epee 


The INTERAMERICAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 


Fifth Session, July 5th-August 14 
SCHOOL OF CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH, 
three hours daily individual and private 
tutors, formalized classes in — and 
Mexican Cultural Material. All Mexi 
faculty. Housing in private homes. Approved 
by Dept. of University Studies, Mexican Fed- 
eral Dept. of Education. 


REASONABLE RATES 
For information: 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 




















SUMMER IN EUROPE 


Tours Planned for Cultural Values 


Art Appreciation, Music Appreciation, Eng- 
lish Literature, Classical Backgrounds, Post- 
war France, etc. under the leadership of 
qualified college professors. Also summer 
tour of Mexico. We have been taking 
Americans abroad on educational tours for 
fifty-seven years. Send for prospectus. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 














Buy U. S. 


Savings Bonds 








College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso; C; C, 
A. Puckett; w-o-u-g. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce; C; 
Dr. Frank Young; J 1-A 20; d-u-g. 

Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg; C; Ohland 
Morton. 

Hardin College, Wichita Falls; C; James B. 
Boren; J 4-A 27. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton; W; V. L. 
Mangun. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; C. 

Lamar College, Beaumont; C; O. B. Archer; u. 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; C; J 21-A 21. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton; C; 
W. J. McConnell; J 7-A 27. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; C; 
Dr. John L. McMahon; J 7-Ju 16; d-u-g. 

Paris Junior College, Paris; C; J. R. McLemore; 
J] 7; d-u. 

Prairie View A & M College, Prairie View; C; Dr. 
J. M. Drew: J 7-A 14; w-o-d-u-g. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville; 
C; Harmon Lowman; J 7-A 27; w-o-d-u-g. 

Samuel Houston College, Austin; C; J. L. McNealy. 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; C; John W. Stor- 
mont; J 7-A 28; d-u. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas; C; C. A. 
Nichols; w-d-u-g. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos; C; J. G. Flowers; w-o-d-u-g. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Tarleton Sta- 
tion; C; E. H. Hereford. 

Texarkana College, Texarkana; C; W. P. Akin; J 
1-A 28; u. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; C; Jerome 
Moore; J 7-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Texas College, Tyler; C; Oliver W. Crump; My 
31-Ju 31; w-o-d-u. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville; 
C; Dr. E. N. Jones; d-u-g. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton; W; E. V. 
White; J 2-A 26; d-u-g. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock; Ernest 
Wallace; J 9-A 28; w-d-u-g. 

Tillotson College, Austin; C; Dr. J. A. Reid; J 
1-A 9; w-o-d-u. 

University of Texas, Austin; C; J 2-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon; C; 
J. A. Hill; w-d-u-g. 

Wiley College, Marshall; C; J. Irving E. Scott, 

UTAH 

Brigham Young University, Provo; C; Dr. A. C. 
Lambert; w-o-d-u-g. 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake 
City; W; Sr. M. Benedictus. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City; C; John T. 
Wahlquist; J 14-A 28; w-d-u-g. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; C; Mil- 
ton R. Merrill. 

VERMONT 

Norwich University, Northfield; M; Richard “A. 
Waite; d-u. 

St. Michaels College, Winooski; C; Dr. ]. K. 
Durick; J 28-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College, Burlington; C; B. C. Douglass; w-d-u-g. 


VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg; C; 
George J. Oliver; J 19-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory; Dr. Victor S. 
Armbrister; J 21-A 21; w-d-u. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; C; William Mason 
Cooper; J 21-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; C; Fred Helsa- 
beck; d-u. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; W; Samuel P. 
Duke; J 21-A 14. 
Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, Fredericksburg; W; M. L. Combs. 
Roanoke College, Salem; C; Charles R. Brown; 
J 14-A 20. 

State Teachers College, Farmville; W; Dabney S. 
Lancaster. 

University of Richmond, Richmond; W. L. Prince. 

University of Virginia, University Station; C; 
George B. Zehmer; J 28-A 23; w-o-d-u-g. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg; C; Dr. J. H. 
Johnston; J 28-A 20; w-o-u-g. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; C; Dr. T. 
H. Henderson; d-u. 


WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg; C; E. L. Muzzall; w-o-d-u-g. 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; C; Dr. R. L. 
Powell; J 14-A 20; o-d-u-g. 
Gonzaga University, Spokane; M; William M. 
Weller; 7 17-Tu 30. 


Holy Names College, Spokane; W; Sr. M. Francis 
Xavier; J 15-Ju 23; w-u. 
Seattle College, Seattle; C; A. B. Corrigan; d-u-g. 
State College of Washington, Pullman; C; J. 
Murray Lee. 
University of Washington, Seattle; C; Dr. Eric L. 
Barr; J 21-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 
Walla Walla College, College Place; C; Dr. H. 
L. Sonnenberg; o-d-u. 
Western Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham; C; W. W. Haggard; w-d-u-g. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Concord College, Athens; C; S. L. McGraw; J 3-A 
27; w-d-u. 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins; C; S. Benton 
Talbot; J 26-S 4; w-d-u. 
Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown; C; A. D 
Kenamond; J 7-A 20. 
West Liberty State College, West Liberty; C; 
Paul N. Elbin; J 7-A 21; d-u. 
West Virginia State College, Institute; C; Har- 
rison H. Ferrell; w-d-u. 
West Virginia University; Morgantown; C; A. J. 
Dadisman; w-d-u-g. 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University, Milwaukee; C; Rev. Virgil 
J. Roach; J 21-Ju 30; w-d-u-g. 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere; C; Rev. E. 
F. Westenberger; u. 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire; C; E. R. 
McPhee; J 14-Ju 23; w-d-u. 
State Teachers College, La Crosse; C; C. A. Whit- 
ney. 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee; C; Benjamin 
Gronewold 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh; C; J. H. Smith; 
J 14-Ju 23; d-u. 
State Teachers College, River Falls; C; Walker 
Wyman; J 7-Ju 16; w-u. 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point; C; Arthur 
S. Lyness; J 14-Ju 23; w-d-u. 
State Teachers College, Superior; C; V. E. van 
Patter; J 14; w-d-u. 
Stout Institute, Menomonie; C; Clyde A. Bowman; 
J 21-Ju 30. 
University of Wisconsin, Madisou; C; John Guy 
Fowlkes; J 25-A 19; w-d-u-g. 
WYOMING 
University ot Wyoming, Laramie; C; O. C. 
Schwiering; J 14-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 


Teacher Exchange News 


How soon will the recently signed 
Mundt Act increase teacher exchange 
opportunities? Paul E. Smith, U. S. Ot- 
fice of Education expert on such mat- 
ters, sends Scholastic Teacher this an- 
swer: 

“During the current year there was 
no request made for funds under the 
Smith-Mundt Act for teacher exchange; 
and it was thought for 1949 fiscal year 
that that program should not be in- 
cluded because it is expected that the 
Fulbright Act will be implemented in 
many of the 22 countries where it may 
be operative, and under the Fulbright 
Act we will be able to bring teachers to 
this country as well as to send U. S. 
teachers to other countries. The Smith- 
Mundt Act is a supplementary program 
to the Fulbright program, and it is 
thought that we should spend most of 
our efforts during the first year of the 
Smith-Mundt Act to bring graduate 
students to this country and in develop- 
ing that aspect of the program. Later, 
of course, we expect to add the teacher 
program to the Smith-Mundt program; 
but first we should like to see how the 
Fulbright program will operate with re- 
spect to teachers.” 
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Atomic Energy 
Made Easy on Recordings 


Hear the actual voice of the scientist 
who discovered plutonium — 

Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
assisted by Neil Hamilton and profes- 
sional cast. Music, sound effects. Visual 
aids for those with or without slide film 
projectors. Vinylite records cut at 78 
r.p.m can be used on ordinary phono- 
graph, 


Two subjects — Each a ¢om- 
plete 20-minute program. 


"The Atomic Bomb" 
‘The Peacetime Uses of Aiomic Energy’ 


Suited for high school classes and assem- 
blies, P.T.A., libraries, etc. Now in use 
and recommended by scores of school 
systems. Can be used yeor after year. 
New complete kits now offered for out- 
right sale at former rental price, $12.50 
per subject. 


Write for free folder 


LEWELLEN’S PRODUCTIONS 


8 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL A PRIVATE 
SCHOOL OR SUMMER CAMP! Kdg., Ele., and Prep 
Schools for sale; also fine, established children’s 
camps, sites, & school properties. Write or Call 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 522 
Fifth Ave., Murray Hill 2-8840, Real Est. Dept. 











If it is a position in the 


TEACHERS! re Rocky Moun- 


tain Region, ington, or Califor- 
op md 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


411 WESTON BLDG. 3 CLINTON, LA. 
29th Year MEMBER-N.A.T.A. 








CASH 
CONTESTS 


WIN the nex: contest you enter. Our 
CONTEST MAGAZINE has helpec 
—_— win. Big winners tell their 
secrets, teach you how to win BIG 

PRIZES. Lists current contests. 

Send 25c. for sample copy 

ENERAL ogureer. MAGAZINE 

1609 East Sth St. Duluth 5, Minn. 








THE GOOLIBAH TREE 


Delightful new puppet film which teaches 
the —- of ~ ae in terms every- 
one can understand. 
16mm sound and coter Running im 20 a. 
Purchase — $150.00 Rental — $4. 

Available from 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
23 West 45th Street, New York 19 














Teachers: Use the Master Coupon page 30-T. 
Your requests for free aids and product infor- 
mation will be filled promptly. 


29-T 


Our Rehearsal Plan 


By Lilian Graham Polk 


Shreveport (La.) High School 


Once the cast is chosen, rehearsal 
schedules are made out and typed so 
that each member of the cast and crew 
may have a copy. Long experience has 
taught me that the best rehearsal sched- 
ule for a successful high school show is 
one that requires two hours every after- 
noon after school. I ask each child to 
bring me a note from his parents say- 
ing that the amount of time required ot 
the student is acceptable. We do not 
rehearse on weekends. We allow one 
week for blocking out and memorizing 
each act, and reviewing the act or acts 
ot the preceding week. We spend the 
fourth week working on all three acts 
for lines, tempo, etc. We allow no 
prompting during the final week of re- 
hearsal.. 

A rehearsal schedule may look like: 

First Week—Mon.: Block out Act I, 
reading from books and walking through 
parts; Tues.: Act I with books; Wed.: same; 
Thurs.: Act I without books; actors may be 
prompted; Fri.: same. 

Second Week — Mon.: Block Act II, read- 
ing from books and walking through parts; 
Tues.: Act II with books; Wed.: same; 
Thurs.: Act II without books; actors may be 
prompted; Fri.: Act I without prompting; 
Act II with prompting. 

Third Week — Mon.: Block Act III, read- 
ing from books and walking through parts; 
Tues.: Act III with books; Wed.: same; 
Thurs.: Act III without books; actors may 
be prompted; Fri.: Act III without books, 
actors may be prompted; Act I with 
prompting. 

Fourth Week — Mon.: Acts I and II with 
prompting; Tues.: Acts I and III with 
prompting; Wed.: Acts I, II, and III with 
prompting; Thurs. Acts I, II, and III with- 
out prompting; Fri.: same. 

Fifth Week — Mon.: Acts I, II, and III 
without prompting; use all lights, props; 
Tues.: Acts I, II, and III, costumes and 
make-up; full dress rehearsal; Wed.: same; 
Thurs. and Fri.: performance. 

Students should never be allowed to 
miss rehearsals for any reason other 
than illness or something equally seri 
ous. A play is teamwork. It depends 
on mood, atmosphere, and tempo as 
well as upon line and character. This 
is not easy for the inexperienced actor. 
The student who does not desire to do 
his best will soon be discovered and 
should be dropped from the cast. 

The crew is very important. One or 
two prompters are used in the early 
stages of rehearsal. These prompters 
serve as stage managers during the per- 
formance, giving all cues for lights, cur- 
tain, sound effects, etc. Call girls warn 
actors. The student electrician has at 
his disposal all the necessary student 
help he needs. 














THE SPRING PLAY 


FOR that important Senior play, 

select from the following tried- 
and-true list, backed by thousands 
of successful productions: 


@ Foot-Loose, wy Charles Quimby Bur- 
dette. 7 M. 7 W. A rare combination of 
seriousness and comedy, long a favorite 
with Senior classes. 


@ Spring Fever, by Glenn Hughes. 6 M. 
6 W. Perhaps the most-produced farce 
among the nation’s high schools. Always a 
winner. 

@ Remember The Day, by Philo Higley 
and Philip Dunning. A hit on Broadway, 
and a starring vehicle for Claudette Col- 
bert in the movies. 


@ Cash and Carrie, by Dorothy Rood 
Stewart. 5 M. 9 W. A human-interest 
comedy that offers exactly the proper 
challenge for twelfth-year students. 

@ Love Your Neighbor, by Albert John- 
son 8 M. 12 W. A folksy, effervescent 
comedy with rich characterizations. 

@ Two Gentlemen and Verona, by Anne 
Ferring Weatherly, 5 M. 7 W. The trials 
and triumphs of a summer-theatre group. 
Colorful and gay. 

@ Love Is Too ay Trouble, by Guern 
sey LePelley. 5 M. 9 W. A dizzy, college 
romp that satisfies discriminating audi- 


ences because of its superior craftsman- 
ship. 


Books 75c each. Percentage royalty, 
or flat-rate royalty, as desired. 
Write for free catalog. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue 131 E. 23rd Street 
Evanston, Illinois New York City 10 




















University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 5 8th AUGUST 14 


SESSION 
REGISTRATION: JUNE 28 TO JULY 3, 1948 


Courses in the following subjects will be offered 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Spanish 
Spanish Conversation, Method of Teaching Spanish 
Spanish Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Grammar 
Commercial Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic 
American Literature, Latin American History, Social, 
Political and Economic Science, Ethnography, 

a Science and Cuban Folk Music. 

racurricular lectures by Cuban and i atin 
Ame niean scholars; visits to public buil« dings, places 
of ¢ interest, sugar mills, tobacco planta 
Genes” ,— *- trips: sports, cultural ane social 
events shall be offered to those attending 
Susuner Sessi 

Education, Medicine 


ce Odonthology, 
erinary Medicine and Library Science 


Further tnformation may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana, Cuba 











MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 


SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 


A four-year Liberal Arts 
co-educational college 


Summer Sessions—June 3 and July 14 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1948 


For complete information write: 


MR. PAUL B. CLARK 
Director of Admissions 














COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 


Fort Collins, Colorado 

“Practical education at a mile-high level." Two 4- 
=  Sarset, beginning JUNE 23 and JULY 21, of 

panded program of Agricultural Education, 
Distributive Ed and ¢. 
Home E Hom i , * tn- 
dustrial Arts Education. 7 Education for 
Men, Trade and industrial —~ ieee at both the 
graduate and undergraduate level. 

















30-T 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 


N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


Also information on: 


TRAVEL 
AND STUDY 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 

TRAVEL p. 28-T 

(CD Info. on Europe summer 
tours. 


CANADIAN GOVERN- 

MENT TRAVEL BUREAU p. 

27-T 

CD Free lit. on Canada — 
Vacations Unlimited. 


COLORADO A. & M. p. 

29-T 

(0 Summer school = an- 
nouncement. 


FRENCH NATIONAL 

TOURIST OFFICE p. 25-T 

(0 Free copies ( ) of 
beautifully _ illustrated 
1948 France ca'endars 
for classroom use. 

(CD Free posters of France. 


INTERAMERICAN SUMMER 
SCHOOL p. 28-T 


(CD Info. on summer ses- 
sion. 


IRISH AIR LINES p. 26-T 
CD Free lit. and info. 


MORNINGSIDE 

p. 29-T 

(CD Info. on summer, fall 
sessions. 


COLLEGE 


NEW YORK 
SYSTEM p. 7-T 


( Free vacation guide. 


CENTRAL 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD 

AIRWAYS p. 11-T 

C) Name on list for Class- 
room Clipper. 


TRANS WORLD AIRWAYS 

p. 3-T 

(CD Info.: University ap- 
proved tours. 

(C Info.: Air Age Summer 
Workshops. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
SUMMER SCHOOL p. 29-T 


[C) Info. on summer session. 


RECORDERS, 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 

22-T 

(0 Name on free list for 
Audio Record. 


[) College script contest 
rules. 


PRESTO p. 23-T 
[] Info. on dise recorders. 


RCA p. 19-T 

[] Info.: Slide film pro- 
jector 

C) Info.: 
jector. 

[] Info.: Wire recorder. 


Opaque __pro- 


WEBSTER p. 24-T 
[] Info.: Wire recorder. 


WIREWAY p. 21-T 


(1) Free booklet on how to 
record. 


C) Info. on Wireway. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
AIDS, ETC. 


ASSN. OF AM. RAILROADS 

p. 35-Sr.; 25-other 

( Free 68-page ill. book 
Railroads at Work. 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN- 

STITUTE, Back Cover-T 

() Free copies ( ) Old 
King Coal Calls a New 
Tune. 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
MILK p. 14-Jr.; p. 4-other 


DD Free recipe book. 


BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TIONAL SERVICES p. 9-T 

(CD Free. New chapter of 
Evolution of Our Na- 
tional and Family In- 
come, “Contribution of 
Motor Vehicles.” 

C) Free. Chapters 1 and 
3 of same 


CLINTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY p. 29-T 


C) Info. teaching positions. 
THE COOPERATIVE 


LEAGUE OF THE U.S. A., 

p. 29-T. 

C) Free leaflet: The Goo- 
libah Tree. 

C] New Film Catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK, Back 
Cover, all 


[-D Info. Nat'l H. S. Pho- 
tographic Contest. Pos- 
ter. Rules. 


GENERAL CONTEST 
MAGAZINE p. 29-T 


[] Sample copy, 25 cents. 


NAT’L ASSN. OF MFRS. ~ 


p. 31-Sr.; 13-Jr.; 23-others 
[] List of free films. 
[] Free new pamphlet. 


LEWELLEN’S PRODUCTIONS 

p. 29-T 

[] Info.: Atomic Energy 
teaching aids. 

(0 Info.: Psychiatry-made- 
simple record.ngs. 


OLD TOWN CANOES p. 

29-Sr.; 31-other 

(CD Free catalogue: canoes, 
boats. 


ROW, PETERSON, AND 

COMPANY p. 29-T 

([) Free catalogue of high 
school plays. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

p. 13-1 

C List of Scholastic-BAN- 
TAM 25-cent books. 








Name. 


School 








City 





Junior Historians 


More evidence of fine working rela- 
tions between historians and history 
teachers reaches us from Pennsylvania 
in the following letter from Edna M. 
Handwork, in Birdsboro. 


S a teacher of social sciences I am 

a real enthusiast for this introduc- 
tion of local history. I find that the 
young people who have had member- 
ship in the Birdsboro Chapter of Junior 
Historians are awakened to a new inter- 
est in family background and Birdsboro’s 
institutions. They have an enthusiasm 
for legends and lore of Pennsylvania. 
1 have discovered that all the major 
phases of American history can be ap- 
proached by way of our locality. 

The purpose of a Junior Historian 
Club in Pennsylvania is to learn more 
about Pennsylvania, the county in which 
we live, and our immediate locality. 
These clubs of the state are combined 
into The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians. This federation is 
divided into four regional areas; we are 
in the Central regional area of which 
1 am the sponsor. There is an annual 
meeting for each area, In May, dele- 
gates from more than 100 chapters will 
convene at Harrisburg to conduct the 
wnnual state conference. The "edera- 
tion is within our State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

To describe our chapter in Birasboro 
High School, I will first explain our 
name, William Bird Chapter. We took 
this title from Birdsboro’s founder 
William Bird, who in 1740 established 
the first iron forge. He, as you know, 
was one of America’s early iron masters 
und was succeeded by his son, Mark 
Bird, whose contribution to the cause 
of the American Revolution brings visi- 
tors from all over the United States to 
his original iron plantation, now desig- 
nated as Hopewell National Park. 


Conduct Local Research 


We meet twice a month and our aim 
is to do research into Birdsboro’s past 
and encourag. the development of local 
pride and loyalty. I believe this is ad- 
vantageous in the inculcating of Ameri- 
can ideals. We have several field trips 
each year, which are financed by proj 
ects of various kinds during the year. 

I think our outstanding civic event 
was the formal dinner, conducted to 
celebrate our 75th anniversary as a bor- 
ough. (We are 208 years old as a com- 
munity.) The William Bird Chapter 
was in complete charge and had 200 
citizens as guests at a dinner at the 
Reading Country Club. 


—Epna M, HANpWoRK 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Farms in Russia 


Books: Economics of Soviet Agricul- 
ture, Leonard Hubbard (Macmillan, 
’40), $4. Russia’s Story, Dorothy Erskine 
(Crowell, 46), $2.50. Why They Be- 
have Like Russians, John Fischer (Har- 
per, 47), $2.75. Mother Russia, Maur- 
ice Hindus (Doubleday, °43), $3.50. 
Red Bread, Maurice Hindus (Random 
House, 31), $1.50. 

ArticLes: “Women and Children in 


the U.S.S.R.,” John Steinbeck and Rob- 


Manchuria 


PAMPHLET: Pacific Asia: A Political 
Atlas, Samuel Van Valkenburg (Head- 
line Book, No. 66, °47), Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 35c, 
pp. 40-43. 

ArticLes: “Sun Light, Newsweek, 
June 30, ’47. “Manchurian Tragedy,” J. 
Chen, U. N. World, June, ’47. “Report 
to the American People on China,” W. 
C. Bullitt, Life, Oct. 13, °47. “Japan 
Faces Russia in Manchuria,” Willard 


Atomic Energy 


Here are films, filmstrips, recordings 
and a script on atomic energy and the 
atomic age. Next week we'll bring you 
a list of books and pamphlets. 

Firms: Atomic Energy. Prod. and 
dist. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
16 mm. sd. b&w. 11 min. Rent or sale. 
Excellent animation illustrates scientific 
principles of the atom bomb. This is 
information which should precede any 
discussion of bomb’s economic, social, 
and other implications Atomic Power. 
Prod. and dist. March of Time, Forum 
Edition. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 19 min. Rent. 
Traces history of atomic power discov- 
eries up to 1945 and first bombs. Dis- 
cusses nature of atomic energy and 
shows scientists’ campaign to convey 
bomb’s meaning to evervone. The 
Church in the Atomic Age. Prod. RKO 
Pathe for Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. Dist: for informa 
tion write to The Very Reverend 
Charles E. McAllister, Film Forum 
Foundation, 127 E. 12th Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 19 min. 
Rent or sale. Newest film on implica- 
tions of the atom bomb. Although made 
especially for church audiences, it is 
highly suitable for other groups. Points 
out individual respcnsibility in atomic 
age and warns against another war. Im- 
pressive and interesting. One World or 


Democracy Series No. 23 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


ert Capa, Ladies’ Home Journal, Feb. 
48. “Down on the Collective Farm,” 
J. Strohm, Reader’s Digest, March, °47. 

PAMPHLET: Soviet Farmers, A. L. 
Strong, Nat'l Council of American So- 
viet Friendship, '44, 10c. 

Fitms: Julien Bryan-produced fea- 
tures on Russia are available from In- 
ternational Film Foundation. Though 
none cover agriculture alone, all are ex- 
cellent for Russiar. background. 


March 22 in 
Junior Scholastic 
Price, National Geographic, Nov., °42. 
Books: Picture Map Geography of 
Asia, Vernon Quinn (Lippincott, 46), 
$2.25, pp. 107-116. Geographical and 
Industrial Studies: Asia, Nellie B. Allen 
(Ginn, °35), pp. 204-220. Japan's 
Dream of World Empire, Gi-ichi Ta- 
naka, intro. by Carl Crow (Harper, 
42), $1.25. 
See also “China” in Tools for Teach- 
ers, Scholastic Teacher, February 23. 


April 12 
in Senior 
None. Prod. Phi: Ragan, under Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Informa- 
tion auspices. Dist. Film Publishers, 


Ind. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 9 min. Rent or’ 


sale. Raymond Swing narrates. Suitable 
tor wide audience range, the film points 
out international cooperation and con- 
trol as the only atom bomb defense. 
“Hits home.” Operations Crossroads. 
Prod. U. S. Navy. Dist. Office of Public 
Information, Navy Dept., Washington 
25, D. C., or nearest Navy District Pub- 
lic Information Office. 16 mm. sd. col. 
27 min, Free loan. Kodachrome record 
of Bikini tests and preparations. Tale of 
Two Cities. Prod. U. S. Army. Dist. 
Signal Corps Film Libraries, Governors 
Island, New York (ask them for other 
sources). 16 or 35 mm. sd. b&w. 20 
min. Free loan. Shows Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki after the bomb, with blast, 
flash, and radiation effects. Also shows 
Alamagordo. 

Fitmstrips: How to Live with the 
Atom; World Control of Atomic En- 
ergy; Up and Atom. (Three filmstrips) 
Prod. and dist. Film Publishers, Inc. 
With 16-in., 33 1/3 rpm transcriptions, 
or with scripts. b&w. About 20 min. 
each. Sale separately or together. Film- 
strips cover, respectively, why interna- 
tional cooperation is the only means of 
controlling the bomb, how to control it 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
March 8, 1948 


Social Studies: Can Partition of Pal- 
estine Be Made to Work? 15 years of 
Public Health Service. Commager Arti- 
cle: Expansion to West and Southwest. 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
Surgeon-General Thomas Parran. De- 
mocracy Series: Communist Production 
and Trade. 

English Classes: Clubs and Organi- 
zations. Sweet Land of Secrecy. They 
Gave America a New Look. Story — 
The Apostate, by George Milburn. 


March 15, 1948 

Social Studies: Specia: 
World Freedom of the Press. 

All Classes: Commager —U. S. en- 
ters the Far East. Democracy Series 
Communist Labor. 

English Classes: The Fine Arts in 
America. 


Issue on 





(original U. S. and Russian positions), 
and what an individual and community 
can do to influence outcome. Especially 
useful is first strip; amusing cartoons 
and text are light but effective. 


Recorpincs: The Atomic Bomb. 
Prod. and dist. Lewellen’s Club Produc- 
tions, Chicago. Two 12-inch records, 78 
rpm. Sale with filmstrip, folders for au- 
dience, and teacher’s guide. These rec- 
ords present basic material on atomic 
energy and the principle of the bomb. 
Although they were originally pre- 
pared for adult groups, records have 
proved popular with schools. Peacetime 
Uses of Atomic Energy. Prod. and dist. 
Lewellen’s Club Productions. Two 12- 
inch records, 78 rpm. Sale. Emphasizes 
positive side of atomic energy — non- 
military uses for industry, medicine, etc. 
Points out that these possibilities can 
only be realized fully with international 
control. 

Script: Pilot Lights of the Apoca- 
lypse, Louis N. Ridenour. Originally in 
Fortune, January, ‘46. Runs about 5 
min. Available from National Commit- 
tee on Atomic Information, 1749 L 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 10c. 
Brief sketch which takes place when 
“all the industrialized nations have mas- 
tered the production and use of atomic 
power.” Thought-provoking. 

Credit is due Social Education, De- 
cember, 1947, for acquainting us with 
some of the above materials in their 
list, “Aids for Atomic Education.” 





IS ANYTHING AMISS 


with this 
coal miner’s Miss? 


MOST PARENTS are familiar with this scene! A mother has taken 
her child to the outpatient clinic of a modern community hospital, 
for a physical checkup. This particular hospital, however, serves 
a thriving coal mining community. Nearly all of its patients are 
mine workers and their families. 

Should this little girl need additional medical attention, her 
parents know she'll get it—the very best available. Like most 
miners, her father has subscribed to a plan for prepaid medical 
care and hospital insurance. For a moderate monthly »ayment, 
he and his entire family are entitled to the services of the hospital 
and its physicians—including surgery and anesthesia, X-ray, lab- 


oratory work, medicine, nursing care, and bed and board. 





Today, more than 65% of bituminous coal miners and their 


families are covered by prepaid medical care or hospital insur- 





ance, or both—contrasted with a coverage of only about 15% for 
the country as a whole. 








The coal miner and his family, as a rule, receive more regular 
medical care than does the general public, and progressive mine 
management is constantly trying to increase the number of hos- 


pitals and widen their services in coal mining communities. 


MOopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way —due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91°) of all bituminous coal 
mined underground is mechanically cut, 
and about 60°; is mechanically loaded. 
Only about 4% is mined by pick and shovel. 


Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s bituminous coal mines 
are the most productive—and pay the high 
est wages—in the world. They are exceeding 
all former peacetime production records 
in response to this country’s stupendous 
needs for coal, and to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 





FREE TO TEACHERS 


Make it fun for your classes to learn 
about coal! Give them copies of Old 
King Coal Calls a New Tune, the gav, 
accurate quiz booklet about modern 
coal mines and miners. Mail a card 
(please include name of your school) 
to Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. 
Dept. ST, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C 











Bituminous Coal Institute 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








